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VOL. XXVIII. 
SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC 
SCHOOL. 


OF YALE UNIVERSITY 








Applied, in CIVIL and DYNAMIC 

ENGINEERING, in AGRICUL- 
TURE, BOTANY, MINERALOGY, and 
GEOLOGY, in BIOLOGY, with special 
reference to preparation for a MED- 
ICAL COURSE, and in general SCIEN= 
TIFIC STUDIES, with ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, GERIIAN, POLITICAL 
ECONOMY, HISTORY, etc. 


geo of CHEMISTRY, Pure and 


For programme address, 


PROF. GEORGE J. BRUSH, 
+ DIRECTOR,... 
T-J-6. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


. TEXAS APPRECIATES TEACHERS. . 


OF WORTH AND ENERGY- 
——— experience of SEVEN years 
makes us the OLDEST AGENCY in the 
Send two cent 





State. We work in Texas only. 
stamp for full particulars. 
Sup’t. P. V. PENNYBACKER, 
Manager Texas Teachers’ Bureau, 
Palestine, Texas. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, AUGUST 9, 1895. No 8. 
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, : Writing can be learned at home by practicing from [ill 
Compendium of Vertical Writing. Thirteen plates and 
ree rom complete instructions. Price, 50cents. Send for circular. 
/ Address, E. C. MILLS, Western Normal College, Bushnell 


Ills. 





Winchell’s Teachers’ Agency and Lecture Bureau, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
120 Tremont Street, Boston. 37 West 10th Street, New York, 


Two modes of registration. Send for blank and circular. First-class teachers always in demand 


Lecture committees supplied with speakers or musicians. 





RELIEF 
MAPS. 


Systematic Col- 
lections, Miner- 
Geology: 
Zoology, for 


schools of all 
Slane — PIANOS & ORGANS 
“ 2 sl . 
pith are the best and cheapest because 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS, they excel and outwear all others 
Sold at low prices on time or for 
In nice, strong case, and accompanied with] cash. Fully warranted. Send for 
text book. No collections of equal excellence] - 
have ever before been ofeced in this country at illustrated catalogue. 
so low a price, ($2.00 and $3.50 each,) Descriptive 
circulars free. ieee. mene EBsSsSTEDYWT & CAMP, 
a a , 916 & 918 Olive S A 
612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. . 53° MENTION ~ —- — 





Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals. 

















The above Cut represents the 


GRAPHOSPHERE, 


This simple device is worn as shown in the cut, 
It keeps the 
moves under the hand without 


is easily adjusted, and fits any hand. 
| wrist off the paper, 

friction, and imparts motion through its own tendency 
| to roll. 


Sent to any address. Single Sphere, lic. Per 


_ dozen, $1.50. Per gross, $10.00. Stamps re- 
| ceived for single Sphere. Patent applied for. 


WRITE oo __ 


sia cl “aia SANUIA "etn THE CREAMER PENMANSHIP CO.. 


secure free and easy movement in 
wiriting and drawing. | 





Washington C. H., O. 
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=] $40 aWeek. 


Something New. 


Showing cabinet 
| photos of every 
|| Ruleron the face 
| of the globe with 
)|; acomplete history 
| of each country. 
Nothing like it 
in existence. Ap- 
ply at once and 
|| secure territory. 


CONROY BROS, 
1107 Olive St., 
ST. LOUIS 











DIPLOMAS? 


Ves, indexd, and beaubes, too! In stock and to order: Steel 
plates, lithographs, and ney Siw designs, expressive 
wordings. way the best md cheapest Reports, Records, and 
General School Supplies. Some siete hind and size of 
school, and write names plainly. 


Sheppard & Burgett, 


Bax ¥5!. Columbus, Ohio. 





HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital 


OF CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 

The thirty-sixth annual course of lectures in 
this institution wi!! commence September 10, 18%. 
New college building. Well equipped laboratories. 
Experienced teachers. Lew" fees. Equality in 
sex. New Hospital of 225 beds now open. 

Send for announcement 
JAS. B. COBB, M. D., 8156 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 





THE TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 


The Best in the United States. Advantages— 
Many. Facilities—The best. Experience—Long 

udgment—Excellent. Service—Honest. Satis- 
action—Perfect. Uponthe One Point of select- 
ing and recommending teachers, the Bureau 
concentrates its entire skill and influence. En- 
tollment fee, 75 cents, which includes The Public 
Schools, one year. This is a bi-monthly, 16 page 
educational journal, full of brilliant helps for 
schoots. We charge only 4 per cent. of your 
year’s salary if we locate you. Specialists wan- 
ted. Send 2c. stamp for full particulars. Ad- 
dress, G. D. FREE, Church Hill, Ky. 


ward Cards Free. Imported 


Embossed Cards 4% x 7 inches, cut out, 3c. each; 
Imported Embossed 6x8, ic. each; Handsome 
Cards, 544x7%, 2c. each; Oil Chromos 5%x7, 
ic. each; Embossed Cards 4%x6, 14c. each; 
3%x534, Ic. each; Cards %x4¥ 5c. pkg. of 10; 
Booklets, 6c. to 75c.; prettiest goeds in the mar- 
ket for the price; $1.20 worth for each $1.10; 
postpaid. JOHN WILCOX, 
#@Mention this paper. MILFORD, N. Y. 


Vee Wt Z 


Endorsed by leading educators as the best pub- 
lished on the subjects of Spelling, Letter Writ- 
ing English, Shorthand, Typewriting, Book- 
keeping, Commercial Law, and a Pocket Dic- 
tionary. Specimen pages free. Write at once to 
THE PRACTICAL TEXT BooK Co., Publishers, 
324 Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. sept-tf. 





TO TEACHERS. 


Catalogue and Sample Re- 














Best Text=Books for the Fundamental Branches, 


THE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE, By JoHN W. Turts and H. E. Hour. 

THE NORMAL COURSE IN READING, By Lunna J. Topp and Supt. W. BR, 
POWELL. 

THE NORMAL COURSE IN NUMBER, By Jonn W. Cook and Miss N. Copsry, 

THE NORMAL REVIEW SYSTEM OF Ww RITING, Slanting and Vertical copies, 

THE 


y D. H. FARLEY and W. B. GuNNIson, 
NORMAL COURSE IN SPELLING, By LARKIN DuNTON, L.L. D., and 
THE NORMAL COURSE 


C. GOODWIN CLARK, 
IN ENGLISH, WELSH and Supt. J. M, 


GREENWOOD, 


By A. H. 


Send for our illustrated catalogue or write us. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA, 





ae eee ee ae ae 
$75 to $100 a Month at Your Own Home! 


During your spare time can easily be made. A common and neglected Branch brought 


out of obscurity to the highest pinnacle of success. 


The higher professional find their strongest competition in a hitherto comparatively 
neglected and untalked of profession. This success is due to the Superior Methods of 
Instruction and to the full and complete information on Organizing, Advertising and 
Teaching Classes in Rapid Writing, according to Bixler’s Famous System of Physical 
Training in Developing and strengthening the muscles for wielding the pen. The method 
gives the writer such a complete command of the pen as will enable him to write almost 
as easily as water runs down hi!l. I teach you to write. I teach you to teach. I teach you 
toorganize. I teach you to advertise. In fact, I help you to success in every particular, 
by a system of mail instructions, so complete, so concise and plain that ac hild can under- 
stand it. Complete my course in Plain Writing. and at the end of which time you will 
receive a Beautiful Diploma from the Bixler Business College, Wooster, Ohio. (Incorporated.) 
Here is my liberal proposition: Upon receipt of $5.00 I will give you a series of 


10 Lessons by Mail Price, $3 00 





1 Copy of Physical Training in P hip, with Suppl t, 75 
The Business Penman, One Year ete Eas ce as .25 
a ae rn er ee 100 

aoe an outfit of Free Advertising Literature, which would cost you at home $2.00 to $38.00 


one. and which will surely bring you scholars and success. Diploma subject to your 
ski ll, but if you do not graduate, 40 per cent. of your money will be refunded. 

The Bixler Business College is incorporated and covers over 5,000 square feet of floor- 

age of the finest school rooms in the State. 


ye eee tae 


Circulars free. 
GIDEON BIXLER, WOOSTER, OHIO. 
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* 
Art and History. § 


e—TAGes=s 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of 
reproductions of fine photographs of famous buildings 
and monuments as 


AIDS FOR TEACHING ART AND HISTORY. 


These reproductions are about 20x28 inches in size, of the same 
color as the original photographs, and do not 
fade on exposure to light. 


Price, One Dollar Hach. 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be 


og tt, THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 60. 


646 V. ashington Street, Boston, 
STENOGRAPHER'S Cualr, $5.00 


47 East Tenth Street, New York, 
OFFICE CHAIRS OF ALL GRADES 


151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 


215 Wabash Av. CHICAGO 





ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 


Terre Haute, Ind. A School of Engineering, 
Mechanical, Electrical,Civil Engineering,Chem- 
ical courses, Well endowed. Extensive Shops 








and Foundry. Modernly equipped Laboratories 
in all departments. Expenses low. Address C. 
I.. MEES, President. 


Uislogues, speakers, for Schook 
Ciub and Parlor. Catalogue free 
T.S. DENISON, Pub.Chicago,IIL 
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ESTEY PIANOS __a»- 


Like the world renowned Estey Organ, 
are strictly first-class and very popular. 
The demand for the new styles is uni- 
versal. 


CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 
ESTEY & CAMP, 


916 Olive Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mention this JOURNAL. 


HOLLOWAY 
READING STAND. 


! Book and 
Dietionary 
Held just where 
wanted for rest- 
ful reading, sit- 
ting or lying 
down. Place for 
lamp.side racks 
for books.Writ- 
ing tabie. No 
strained eyes 
nor tired arms. 
Cases for the 
*Century Dic- 
tionary. 
Enclose stamp for illustrated catalogue. 


THE HOLLOWAY CO., Cuyahoga Falls, 0. 
UNIVERSITY 
OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., PRESIDENT. 
COLUMBIA, MO. 


Has departments of Language (Oriental, Class- 
ical and Modern)Economics, History, Pedagog- 
ics, Philosophy, and also ot Law, Engineering, 
(Civil, Electrical and Mechanical), Agriculture 
Horticulture and Mechanic Arts. Instructioni 
also given in Military Science and Tactics, and 
in business forms. Tuition in Medicine, first year 
$29; second and third years, $50; Engineering 
first and second years, $20; third and fourth 
years, $50; College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, $10; Law, $50; other departments, $20. Every 
department open to women. Six new buildings 
have been completed and are now occupied. A 
new Academic Hall, costing $250,000, is now being 
built, Furniture, library and equipment for Sci- 
*ntific and Technical work all new. 
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For catalogue address 


J. W. MONSER, Librarian. 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


W. S. CHAPLIN, LL, D., Chancellor. 
COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 





I. UNDERGRADUATE DE- 
PARTMENT. 
1704 Washington Avenue, 
WHICH INCLUDES 
THE COLLEGE. 
M. S. SNOW, A. M,, DEAN, 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
Cc. M, WOODWARD, Pu.D., DEAN. 


DEGREES: 


1, Bachelor of Arts. 

2. Bachelor of Philosophy, 

8. Bachelor of Science. 

4. Bachelor of Science in Civic Engineering, 

6. Bachelor ot Science in Mechanical Engi- 


neering. 

of Science in Electrical Engi- 
neering. 

. Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. 


7 
8. Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy, 
9. 


. Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 
The usual higher degrees, 
Entrance examinations Monday and Tuesday, 


June 17 and 18, Wednesday and Thursday, Sept. 
25 and 26, 1895. 


II. HENRY SHAW 


OF BOTANY. 
1724 Washington Avenue. 
WM. TRELEASE, S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE, 


III. 


SCHOOL 


FINE ARTS. 
Lucas Place and 19th Street. 
HALSEY C. IVES, DrREcTOR. 
IV. LAW SCHOOL. 


1417 Lucas Place. 
W. S. CURTIS, LL. B., DEAN, 


Degree of LL, B. conferred at the completion of 


the two years’ course. 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 


| 
| 





V. ST. LOUIS MEDICAL COL- 
LEGE. 


1818 Lucas Place. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D., DEAN. 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept, 24-25, 1595. 


VI. MISSOURI DENTAL COL- 


LEGE. 


1818 Lucas Place. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D., DEAN. 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept, 24-25, 1895, 


VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 


Washington Avenue and 19th Street. 
JOS. W. FAIRBANKS, PH. D., PRINCIPAL. 


A Preparatory School for College, Polytechnic 
School and Business. 

Entrance examination Saturday, June 15, Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 23, 24, 25. 


VIII. MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 


Washington Avenue and 18th Street. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, Pu. D., DIRECTOR. 


This is a School for Boys, not less than fourteen 
years old. Athree year’s course, including Eng- 
lish Studies, Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern-making, 
Blacksmithing, Machine-work and the manage 
ment of the Engine. 

Entrance examination Thursday morning, June 
25, Friday, Sept. 13, 1895. 


IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 


Beaumont and Locust Streets. 
EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL. 


A completely equipped School for Girls. 
Entrance examination Tuesday and Wednes- 


Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept, 25, | day, Sept. 24-25. 





GEO. M. BARTLETT, Secretary. 





THE CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE 








Supplies anything needed in a School-room; but they pay particular attention to 
SPECIALTIES which are without comparison in- the line of helps for Teachers and 
Pupils. These Specialties are known THROUGHOUT THE WORLD as THE BEST. 


We mention :— 


Politico-Relief Maps. 


The Teachers’ Anatomical Aid. 
The Progressive Reading and Number Study. 
Swigerst’s Lunar Tellurium. 


Illustrated Circulars, Catalogues 
and Testimonials Furnished on 
Renee... 8 as SS 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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39° o-0+@ D> he 000004 D4 nee —e An Institution where Ladies and Gentlemen 
4 Perfect Pencil Poi nter.3 Ke ‘ can begin or complete an education. All the 
@ INVALUABLE & common branches and ali the higher branches, 
o pee hairridyer an 4 The most popular of schools for teachers, 
3 the lead oF get out & Business, Music, Phonography, Telegraphy, Elo 
3 Express et $ cution, Painting, Engineering, Law and Medicine, 
» 4 Ate Over 25 distinct departments. Cheaper to get 
> SATISFACTORY. % an education here than to stay home and do 
Dmennar “The Kind ev ee re nothing. Entire expense, 40 weeks, $110. 
VILLARD ¥. HYD! CE ioe : : 
@ School re. oner 2d Dist., Fran Ait Co. N.Y } [MENTION THIS PAPER. ] CATALOGUE FREE, 
4 GF" Send for Circulars. 4 
@. GOODELL CO., Antrim, N. 1H. @ 
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BARBOUR’S 





FIRST CONSIDER QUALITY. 


Barbour’s Ink writes jet black. does not gum 
or corrode, stands freezing, is entirely perma- 
nent and is guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


Free Sample on Application. Write for special 
price on large quantities. 


BARBOUR TABLET INK CO., 


Evansville, Ind. 


N. B.-Vial containing tablets to make 4 oz. each 
of brilliant Blue, Green, Yellow, Violet. Red and 
Black ink sent on receipt of 35c in postage. 





= *® MAKES 
°P OF INK a 


WE HAVE BEEN SPRINKLING - . LET US SPRINKLE A FEW 

DROPS OF INK’’ ON PAPER DROPS FOR YOU. WE'LL TRY 
FOR MANY YEARS, AND WE TODOITWELL. WEAREWELL 
HAVE LEARNED HOW TO. . FIXED TO DO 





Catalogue me a Printing. 


WE’D LIKE TO GIVE YOU FIGURES. 


PERRIN & SIITH, 


208=212 Vine Street, twawe=— ST, LOUIS, 
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New York, Philadelphia, 
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\. THE WERNER EDUCATIONAL SERIES. _ 


A Notable Book of Interest to Missouri Teachers and Students. 


STATE GOVERNMENT SERIES, EDITED BY B. A. HINSDALE, Ph., D., 


HISTORY AND CIVIL GOVERNMENT OF MISSOURI 


By J. U. Barnard, Professor of Pedagogy, Univ rsity of Mississippi. (Formerly of Missouri.) 
“Now . 
~~ 12=Mo. Cloth, 240 Pages, Price, $1.00. 
The following books from the Werner Educational Series have been recommended for 


ALL MISSOURI COUNTY NORMAL INSTITUTES FOR i895: 


Barnard’s History and Civil Government of Missouri, $1.00. 

Krohn’s Practical Lessons in Psychology, 1.26. 

Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching (Greenwood Edition) 1,25. 
Orders for the three books to one address will be filled, express prepaid, on receipt of $3.00. 


The publishers invite correspondence concerning these publications, from teachers and school officers. 
Pp 


The werner Company, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


160 Adams Street, Chicago. 
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Boston, Minneapolis. 
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J. B. ME ‘RWIN, ‘Editor, § St. Louis. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at any time. If you failto get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 


Nine, Editions are published each month. and 
“Entered at the post-office at St. Louis, 
Mo., and admitted through the mails at 
second-class rates. 
Renew promptly after or even before your sub- 
scription expires. This will greatly accom- 
modate us. 


Discontinnances.—Remember that the publish- 
ers must be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriber wishes his paper stopped. All ar- 
rearages must be paid. 


Always Send Money by P. 0. Money Orders, Ex- 
press Money Orders or Registered Letters. 
Address PERRIN & SMITH, 
Publishers, 
208 Vine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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HIGH IDEALS. 





The idea of its life shall sweetly creep into 


the study of his imagination. 
—Shak. 


HAT the teaching force of this 

and other states needs most to- 

day to make our institutes effective 
is higher ideals and the enthusiasm 
These re- 
veal to them the necessity of more 


which they engender. 


scholarship. Let our teachers be- 
come possessed of this great idea, 
and they will never rest until they 
have done their best to realize it. 
It is the worthy purpose, 
discerned, that is better than goad 


clearly 


or lash to stimulate achievement. 
The teacher who cannot be inspired 
by a high ideal, and will not spend 
and be spent to realize it, is not the 
teacher that the institute can help. 
He is of the earth earthly, and it 
is only a question of time when he 
will be crowded out of the pro- 
fession of teaching into a more 


‘‘earthly’’ vocation. 


‘‘The teachers that are capable 
of such inspiration and are hunger- 
It is the fault 
if they ask for 
bread and receive a stone. 


ing for it are legion. 
of the leaders 


They may not ask, consciously, 
for the consciousness has never 
been awakened; but they are ready 


SSS UNIVERSAL EDUGATION 
SG" THE SAFETY 0 OF A REPUBLIG 


to enue when the stimulus is 


S) > 





applied. 

Let the teachers of the country 
become inspired by a high ideal of 
what it is fractical for the school 
to do for the children, and let the 
superintendents catch the inspira- 
tion also, and study to help all to 
realize this higher ideal. 


_— 





THE Institutes in Missouri, IIli- 
nois and other States are now in 
full blast—more largely attended 
in most instances than ever before. 
Better instruction,more enthusiasm 
and more helpful training for duty 
in the school-room, mark these im- 
portant gatherings. We suggest 
that the evening meetings be made 
to count strongly towards working 
up public sentiment for better 
schools. Let ushers be appointed 
to welcome and to seat the large 
audiences which gather. 

Let stirring music be furnished ; 
let every visitor be cordially wel- 
comed also. 

In fact, crowd the institute with 
noble examples, as well as with 
high ideals of teaching, and then 
show the way to their practical at- 
tainment. It is thus that it will 
be made a sourceof zzspiration and 
guidance to the teachers. To do 
this, inspiring instructors must be 
employed. 


— 
> 


WE pay smartly and roundly for 
incompetent and ignorant rulers 
which we elect to office in this 
country. Ignorance costs, intelli- 





gence pays. 
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IMPORTANT CONSIDERATIONS. 





What you have said I will consider. 
—Shak. 


R. W. H. BLACK, of Mis- 
souri Valley College, Mar- 
shall, Mo., said some things at 
Pertle Springs worthy careful con- 
sideration by our educators in Mis- 
souri. In fact Dr. Black always 
speaks to the point. 

He said that denominational 
schools were so important a factor 
in the general educational work of 
the country as to call for recogni- 
tion by the teachers of Missouri. 
Sixty-five per cent of the students 
in the higher institutions of learn- 
ing are in private and denomina- 
tional schools. Probably fifty per 
cent of all undergraduate students 
of the country are in denomina- 
tional colleges. In Missouri, a 
partial collection of statistics shows 
that there are 126 teachers and 
2,289 students in such colleges 
and secondary schools. He then 
showed that while the aim of all 
these schools was ‘‘education,’’ it 
was also distinctively Christian 
education. This word ‘‘Chris- 
tian’’ is the qualifying term, and 
presents a distinct ideal which it 
is designed by these schools to 
realize. It is proposed to give an 
education thoroughly controlled 
by the doctrine that ‘‘Man’s chief 
end is to glorify God and to enjoy 
him forever.’’ Its methods of gov- 
ernment are designed so as to place 
Christ as the center of authority 
and motive. It gives emphasis to 
the Bible not only as the word of 
God, a divine rule of faith and 
practice, but also as affording to 
all diligent students of its pages, 
the best preparation for the most 
intelligent and thorough apprecia- 
tion of all that is best in English 
literature. In thus teaching the 
Bible, the Christian college 
altogether) embarrassed in calcu- 
lating its religious doctrines and 
duties and hence can do this work 
thoroughly. He argued that the 
denominational school should be 


is 


recognized as an integral part of 
our educational system : 

First Because of the work it is 
actually doing. 

Second. Because of the dis- 
tinctive motive and aim which in- 
spire the work and give it its pecu- 
liar characteristics. 

In the discussion which fol- 
lowed, Dr. E. C. Gordon, Presi- 
dent of Westminster College, Ful- 
ton, Mo., called attention to the 
fact that in the first fifty years of 
the life of the country, the denomi- 
national schools did nearly all that 
was done in the way of ‘‘higher 
education,’’ that the Methodists 
were the first to found a college 
for women: Hence the people of 
the country owed a debt to the 
churches which could never be 
paid. 





HERE YOU HAVE IT. 





Let all the number of the stars give light 
To thy fair way. 


—Shak. 
\ JE are indebted to the Rev. E. 

N. Andrews, one of our 
most valued contributors, for cop- 
ies of the Boston Journal contain- 
ing complete reports of the great 
Christian Endeavor Convention, 
with its 56,000 registered dele- 
gates. 

The Boston Journal of Thursday, 
July 11th, in its ‘‘Pen Pictures’’ 
of the various delegations as they 
arrived, says: 

‘*The star delegation of the day 
was one from St. Louis, which 
came at 7 o’clock, the nine cars 
comprising the second section of 
the delegation from that vicinity. 
There were 250 of them in charge 
of W. H. McClain. Physically 
and otherwise it was freely spoken 
of as the finest looking delegation 
that had come into the station. 
They left home Monday evening, 
and were due here at noon, but a 
train ahead delayed them this side 
of Niagara Falls, where lunch was 
served on the train. 

“Mr. McClain is an 
handling such parties, 


expert at 
and had 


——— 
———— 


things wonderfully systematized, 
so that all confusion and mixing 
up was avoided. The St. Louis 
people presented a natty appear- 
ance with straw hat bands of blue 
and white.’’ 





WE took the excursion from 
Denver on the open cars of the 
Denver & Gulf Ry. up to Idaho 
Springs, Georgetown, over ‘“‘the 
Loop,’’ and on up to Silver Plume 
and Graymont. This was sucha 
revelation of grandeur and sub- 
limity as we had never before wit- 


nessed There is no power of de- | 


scription adequate to properly de- 
scribe ‘‘Clear Creek Canon’’ with 
its awful depths and the sublime 
heights of the towering peaks of the 
Rocky Mountains. It must de seen 
to be realized. _Conductor C. E. 
Wise and the train hands were 
polite, communicative and well- 
posted, and did all in their power 
to make the trip one of pleasure 
and profit. The Denver & Gulf 
Ry. is truly the scenic line of the 
world, and no excursionist to the 
west should fail to take this trip 
over the Loop. Through the 
kindness of B. L. Winchell, G. P. 
A. of the Denver & Gulf Ry., we 
are enabled to show two scenes om 
this famous trip 
in ciepeneneaniiienitaaae 

CHRISTIAN Citizenship was the 
theme most prominent in all the 
speeches, prayers and songs of the 
Christian Endeavor Convention in 
Boston, so that spirit will now 
dominate their efforts. Dr. John 
Henry Barrows, of Chicago, says: 
‘*The Christian Endeavor uprising 
is the breath of the Holy Ghost in- 
spiring a vast army to be witnesses 
of Christ.’’ 


— se rr 

LET those who thoughtfully con- 
sider the brevity of life remember 
the length of eternity.—Aen. 


— 





When an article has been sold for 28 years, 10 
spite of competition and cheap imitations, it 
must have superior quality. Dobbins’ Electric 
Soap has been constantly made and sold since 
1865. Ask your grocer for it. Best of all. 
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CORDIALLY WELCOMED. 





His worth is warrant for his welcome hither. 
— Shak, 


iw welcome of the delegates 
; to the ‘‘Pan-American Con- 
gress of Religion and Education,’’ 
held in Toronto, Canada, July 18, 
was most cordial and Christian, 
with banners, music, prayers, 
speeches, prophecies and express- 
jons of good will, as if the great 
heart of the city would repeat once 
and again : 


“Now welcome more, 
And ten times more, beloved.” 





} W. B. McMurrich, Esq., Q.C., 


Ex-Mayor of Toronto, Chairman, 
Joint Local Committee, said he 
esteemed it a great privilege, as 
well as a high honor, to be al- 
lowed to preside at the most influ- 
ential of the many congresses 
which have gathered in Toronto 
during the past ten years. It was 
the most influential in that it was 
bringing together the /eaders of 
» diverse thought and creed for 
friendly interchange of ideas on 
the two great issues of religion and 
education. 

At the close of the address, the 
following telegram from Buffalo. 
N. Y., was read : 

“Buffalo sends greetings to the 
most distinguished gathering the 
world has ever seen. Human 
Brotherhood.’’ 

Mayor Kennedy read an elo- 
quent address of welcome to the 
convention. He spoke of the in- 
terest felt by Toronto, and in 
glowing terms delivered a high 
eulogy on the cause of religious tol- 
eration. He referred in most com- 
plimentary terms to the work and 
objects of the Congress, and ex- 
pressed his hopes for their success 
in spreading the spirit of liberality 
and charity abroad in the land. 
Rev. Thomas Sims, D.D., Presi- 
dent of the Ministerial Association, 
Toronto, was the next speaker, 
and delivered the address of wel- 
come on behalf of the Ministerial 
Association, and he told humor- 





ously of the varied character of the 
composition of that body. Varied 
as it was, the Association had re- 
sponded with great readiness to 
the suggestion that they should 
welcome the coming of the Con- 
gress. Dr. Sims went on to dwell 
on the fact that after all right 
thinking was valuable as con- 
ducing to right living, and that 
deeds were of more importance 
than creeds. 
THE PRESIDENT’S REPLY. 

Rev. Dr. Samuel G. Smith, of 
St. Paul, Minn., President of the 
Congress, returned thanks for the 
generous welcome which had been 
tendered them, for the words of the 
Chairman of the Reception Com- 
mittee, for the Mayor’s carefully- 
prepared address, and for Dr. Sims’ 
welcome from the city’s ministry. 
Dr. Smith then referred in grace- 
ful terms to the way in which the 
British and American flags were 
intertwined in the decorations, and 
amid applause expressed his hope 
that never should the two be rent 
asunder. It was a prophetic gath- 
ing, it was representative of the 
remnant of which Isaiah had 
spoken, the idea of which Matthew 
Arnold had enlarged, and which 
existed to guide upward the des- 
tiny of the world. 


Father Ryan delivered a short 
address of welcome. He was glad 
to join in the welcome which 
Mayor Kennedy had tendered; 
the Archbishop had commissioned 
him to express his welcome, and 
the hospitality of St. Michael’s 
Palace was offered to the delegates 
to the Congress. 

Mrs. Charles Henrotin, of Chi- 
cago, President of the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs of America, was 
the next to address the meeting. 
She remarked that woman’s re- 
ligious attitude was characterized 
by intense practicability ; the men 
made the creeds, and the women 
put them into practice. She then 
spoke in terms of warm admiration 


of her Majesty Queen, Victoria, as 
a representative woman in the 
highest sense, and claimed Mrs. 
Cleveland as one of America’s rep- 
resentative women. She concluded 
by expressing a hope that the Con- 
gress would outgrow the bounds of 
the Anglo-Saxon race and exterd 
to the Latin races. 

Rabbi Elzas, of Charleston, S. 
C., delivered an admirable speech 
on behalf of the Jewish delegates 
and visitors. He thanked the pre- 
vious speakers for the cordiality of 
their welcome. All religions, in 
their basic foundations, in their es- 
sentials, are one, he said, and they 
met there, not as representives of 
sects or denominations, but as 
brothers, all interested in and 
working for the advancement of 
the human race. 

Mrs. Lydia Von Finkelstein 
Mountford closed the speaking with 
a thrilling address, telling of her 
own upbringing in the City of 
Jerusalem, and of the congeries of 
races and creeds which she had 
seen gathered together in that city, 
and she went on most graphically 
to plead for greater religious unity. 

The singing of ‘‘Blest Be the 
Tie that Binds’’ closed the after- 
noon session of welcome. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Rev. William Clark, M.A., 
LL.D. DCL, BRAC... ie 
fessor of Philosophy, Trinity Uni- 
versity, Toronto, presided in his 
able, genial way. 

There was an audience of about 
3,000 persons present, the hall be- 
ing well filled with delegates. 

Hon. C. C. Bonney was the first 
speaker, his topic being ‘‘The New 
Movement for the Unity and Peace 
of the World.’’ He began with a 
description of the new liberty, the 
watchword of which, he said, is 
the golden rule ; whereas the old 
liberty was personal and to some 
extent selfish. He outlined the 
progress of humanity towards the 
realization of the goal of this new 
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liberty, and found in the World’s 
Congress of 1893 the greatest step 
taken towards it. 


Mr. Bonney said, ‘‘It is a note- 
worthy and auspicious fact that 
this Congress is convened in a 
North American city which enjoys 
the reputation of being a model 
municipality in government, good 
morals, education, religion and 
their attendant graces ; and I there- 
fore gladly avail myself of this op- 
portunity to congratulate both the 
City of Toronto and the Pan- 
American Congress on their happy 
relation to each other, and to the 
great movement in the promotion 
of which they are united.’’ 


Hearty applause greeted Rev. 
Dr. Smith as he advanced to the 
front to deliver his inaugural ad- 
dress upon the work of the Con- 
gress. The Congress, he said, was 
born out of the needs of the new 
age, and wider co-operation and a 
broader recognition of existing 
goodness and truth, he placed as 
prominent among these needs. 
The world is awakening to a sense 
of universality. he said, and that 
was another way of saying that it 
was coming toaknowledge of God. 

‘The modern Gospel is preached 
by the modern newspaper. The 
daily press for multitudes of people 
takes the place of all other Bibles, 
both sacred and secular. It iscer- 
ta n at all events this modern jour- 
nalism escapes the charge of being 
Sunday-school literature,’’ he said, 
and he went on to point out that 
the newspaper was but represent- 
ative of society. 

‘‘This age is seeking to realize 
the unity of man. Japan, Russia, 
India, Africa, all are advancing,’’ 

e said, ‘‘and the nations are not 
only exchanging commodities, but 
ideas. Great thoughts, great 
events, great men are no longer 
local; they have come to be of uni- 
versal significance. The reign of 
the divisive forces of the past seems 
to be gone forever. On this earth 


thus humbled there is evolving in 
the march of Divine Providence 
the cosmic man, who is to be the 
final heir of the world. He will 
be neither Asiatic, nor African, nor 
European. 

“The new religion, the new 
philanthropy, no longer seeks 
chiefly protection and care for the 
unfortunate ; it urges the study 
and application of social remedies 
for social diseases, and declares 
you must quarantine those whom 
you cannot cure. Nowhere truer 
than in this field is it seen that we 
are one body, and ‘if one of the 
members suffer all the 
suffer with it.’ ’’ 

Rey. William Clark, LL.D., 
Professor of Philosophy, Trinity 
University, Toronto, concluded 
the meeting with a brief but hap- 
pily expressed address on the in- 
fluence of the Congress. The basis 
of the Congress, he said, was that 
unity is better than difference ; 
men are longing to cast away their 
differences and recognize their 
brotherhood and common faith and 
common life. * * * * Their 
differences were smaller than their 
agreements and as tending to show 
people all these things, he rejoiced 


members 


that this Congress had met in 
Toronto. 
We can give but the briefest 


glance at these great addresses, but 
they raised the immense audience 
hi above all mere sects and 
creeds to a large, free scope of 
vision. This Pan-American Con- 
gress is larger than man. 


igh 


> 


fhis light generated there will 
shine out with wondrous thousand- 
fold expansion, and spread itself 
and find voices to utter great words 
about it—a precious possession, 
stretching on through all lands and 
times. Its history will yet be writ- 
ten large. 





W. J. Cord, Dentist, 1325 Washington 
Ave., (cor. 13th St.) Bridge work. $6.00 
a tooth ; gold filling, $2.00; all other 
filling, $1.00. Everything first-class. 
Hours, 8 to 6; Sundays, 9 to 3. 


—— 
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DEGREES. 





This chaos when degree is suffocate, 
Follows the choking.—Shak. 


MONG the important resoly. 
tions passed at the late ap. 4 
nual meeting of the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association we are glad 
to note the following as timely and 
which we hope will serve to tone 
up this matter of ‘‘degrees,’’ and 
the classification of colleges. 
Resolved, That in response to 
the Missouri College Union’s re. 
quest, presented to the association 
by Dr. W. H. Black, President of 
Missouri Valley College, the presi- 
dent of this association appoint a 
committee consisting of the Presi- 
dent of the Missouri State Uni- 
versity, the State Superintendent 
of Public Schools, the presidents 
of two colleges of the Missouri 
College Union, the principal of one 
private academy, the president of 
one State Normal, one eity super- 
intendent of schools and two high 


oa : , 
school principals, to consider the 


classification of the colleges and 
universities of the State, to confer 
together concerning requirements 





for entrance to colleges and uni- 
versities in Missouri, to recom 
mend secondary school courses 
leading thereto, and to report to 
the next session of the State Teach: 
ers’ Association the results of their 
deliberations. 
inated calatawidas 

ONE of the most fractical talks 
it has ever been our privilege to 
hear was that given the teachers 
of Webster county, at Marshfield, 
Mo., by State Supt. Hon. J. R 
Kirk. Supt. Kirk has no fine 
spun theories. but from the depths 
of his experience he tells what has 
been done, what should be done, 
what can be done, and shows how 
todo it. Our State Superintend- 
ent is eminently practical. 





AT present there are eleven cable 
lines across the Atlantic Ocean, 
and these have cost $70,000,000. 
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OnE of the best speeches made 
at the great Denver meeting on 
correlation and co-ordination of 
studies was that made by our Prof. 
L. F. Soldan, Principal of the St. 
Louis High School. Prof. Soldan 
well says, ‘‘The dest teachers have 
been using and practicing the much 
talked-of correlation for years.’’ 

The various studies pursued in 
the schools continually blend to- 
gether. There is not nor ever can 
be erected a strong wall around 
each study to separate it from other 
studies. History and geography 
go hand in hand. Reading, lan- 
grammar 


guage, and cannot be 
separated while the sciences and 
arithmetic are useless each with- 


out the other. 





Tue railroad arrangements for 
the great Denver meeting were as 
near perfect as they could possibly 
be. Our party went over the Chica- 
go & Alton and Union Pacific, in 
the teachers’ special, and every 
oue was delighted with the accom- 
modation afforded them on the trip. 
Though the washout in Western 
Kansas caused a little delay, it also 
gave us the pleasure of a delight- 
ful ride through the great corn belt 
of Nebraska, and no one was heard 
to complain. In talking with many 
other teachers, each and every one 
thought the route over which they 
came wasthe best. Traveling alone 
is tedious and tiresome, but with 
from one to two hundred teachers 
in special train it is one continuous 
pleasure. 





ase 
e<é 


OFFICERS ELECTED. 





*** And you an officer fit for the place. 
—Shak. 
HE late meeting of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, while the attendance was 
not large, was profitable for the 
breadth of topics discussed. 
We did not learn how many of 
the thirteen thousand teachers of 
the State were present. In another 
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column we give a resume of the 
resolutions passed. The following 
officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, J. M. 
White, Carthage; Secretary, E. 
D. Luckey, St. Louis; Treasurer, 
J. H. Merrill, Warrensburg ; Rail- 
road Secretary, F. D. Thorpe, Kan- 
sas City ; First Vice-President, Dr. 
W. H. Black, Marshall; Second 
Vice-President, T. LL. Rubey, 
Rolla; Third Vice-President, D. 
B. Veasey, DeSoto; Fourth Vice- 
President, Miss Mary Prewitt, 
Kirksville. 

Place of meeting, Pertle Springs. 

Time of meeting, June 23, 24, 
25, 1896. 





_ 
al 


Tus district school library, to 
which the masses may come in 
their every-day vesture to be re- 
freshed, invigorated, inspired to 
feel the pulse of the best life yet 
lived, and its quickening beats of 
thought through their own souls. 
What new vistas of life would be 
revealed ; what strength, courage, 
piety, patriotism these libraries 
would inculcate! How a teacher 
who inaugurated such a move- 
nent would live on in the precious 
memory of all who drink at this 
inexhaustible fountain! 





WE hope early in the season our 
teachers in every school district 
will organize and adopt some effi- 
cient method forsecuring a library. 
The pupils need it, the teachers 
need it, and the people need it. 
It will be a very effective method 
of both an improvement and a 
pleasant memory. What new 
worlds of thought, feeling and 
action books and libraries intro- 
duce among the readers. 





o~<>6. 
soe 


Our interest-bearing indebted- 
ness has increased $162,325,500 
since March 1, 1893, which ¢he 
people must pay—principal and in- 
terest. You must pay your share, 


either directly or indirectly. Is it 
not time we began to look into this 
question of government and faxes 
in our schools? We think so. 





Resolutions Scott County Teachers’ 
Institute. 

WE, having been appointed as com- 
mittee in the Teachers’ Institute held at 
Sikeston, June 17-29, 1895, submit the 
following : 

Ist. That as the Institute is drawing 
to a close, and soon each of the teachers 
will enter upon their respective duties 
in their schools in the several parts of 
the county, we wish to thank the peo- 
ple of Sikeston and vicinity for their 
assistance in making our short stay 
among them as pleasant as it has been; 
and be it 

Resolved, That we thank the people 
for the use of the church, and also the 
school board for the use of the school 
house during the session; and, be it 

Resolved, ‘That we thank our most 
efficient County Commissioner, Prof. 
W. G. Atchison, and our instructors, 
Prof. J. H. Winkleman and Prof. J. M. 
Cook, for their able services rendered, 
and for the interest shown and taken 
by them; and be it turther 

Resolved, That a copy of these reso- 
lutions be furnished for publication in 
each of the Scott County papers, and 
also a copy be sent to the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

Respectfully, 
W. M. Day, 


MINNIE SAYERS, 
S G. RAGAINS. 


Committee. 





WHILE man is growing, life is 
in decrease, and cradles rock us 
nearer to the tomb.— Young. 


a 


Deafness Cannot be Cured 





by local applications, as they canuot reach the 
diseased portion of the ear. There is only one 
way to cure Deafness, and that is by constitu- 
tional remedies. Deafness is caused by an 
inflamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
Eustachian Tube. When this tube gets inflam- 
ed you have a rumbling sound or imperfect 
hearing, and when it isentirely closed Deafness 
is the result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its normal 
condition, hearing will be destoyed forever; 
nine cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, 
which is nothing but an inflamed condition of 
the mucous surfaces 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any case 
of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that cannot be 
cured by Hall's Catarrh Cure. Send for circu- 
lars, free. 

F. J CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

BR Sold by Druggists, 75c 
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MODERN EDUCATION. 


BY WILLIAM M. BRYANT, M. A., LL.D. 


IV. 

AND this leads us to note further 
that through the study of the outer 
world the pupil is led to discover 
three aspects distinguishable in 
thought, however inseparable they 
may bein concrete reality. These 
aspects are (1) Form, (2) Force, 
and (3) Types. 

The science of Form, it need 
hardly be said, constitutes in its 
abstract generality the whole range 
of pure mathematics as dealing 
with quantity under the form of 
extension. It is true that these 
abstract relations can be realized 
only in thought. And yet, on the 
other hand, they can be realized in 
thought only in so far as thought 
projects itself into space, and thus, 
hard as the saying may appear, 
actually creates space. For after all 
what zs space but a concept or 
mode of the mind? It is for this 
reason that while such forms are 
seen to be essentially forms of 
thought they are also forms of space 
—a statement the significance of 
which will appear more fully as 
we proceed. 

What we have now more im- 
mediately to note is the fact, al- 
ready referred to, that the more 
universal aspects of things are 
really the simpler aspects, and 
hence those most easily appre- 
hended. And we may now add 
that mathematical (in the sense of 
geometrical) forms of the more 
elementary order are among the 
very simplest of all phases of 
thought, and hence specially suited 
to the earlier stages of educational 


work. In fact, so far as mere 


forms 


go the child has become 
familiar with them in the concrete 
(through perception and imagina- 
tion) long before he is called upon 
to think out their relations in their 
abstract character. 
It is a deeply 
too, 


interesting fact, 
that so soon as the youth is 
brought to attentively consider 
these abstract relations, he seems to 
have always known them. It is on 
such facts as this that Plato (as in 
the J/eno) bases his doctrine of 
‘Recollection,’ or, as it is called in 
modern times the doctrine of ‘in- 
nate ideas.’ 

Indeed in modified form doubt- 
less this doctrine has its truth. 
For, however, absurd may be the 
claim that the individual mind is 
born with ready-formed ‘‘ideas’’ in 
actual possession; it is evident that 
the possibility of all thought is in- 
herent in the ultimate za/ure of the 
mind and that thus in the course 
of the development of each individ- 
ual a stage must at length be 
reached in which to think a given 
thought and to exist will be alike 
and equally zatural. And not 
only so, but in the modern (scienti- 
fic) form ofthe doctrine of heredity 
abundant evidence is presented 
showing that already at birth the 
individual mind is a highly com- 
plex unit of actual (inherited) 
tendencies, including predisposi- 
tion toward definite and manifold 
specific forms or modes of thought. * 

V. 

And here it is desirable to 
indicate and emphasize the prac- 
tical pedagogical 
is thus presented. 
this suggestion has _ indeed 
already come under notice. 
It is that the simplicity of geo- 
metrical formsand relations renders 
them especially available for early 
educational work; so that their 
study might be begun with great 


value which 
Something of 





*This thought is much more fully worked 
mut in a later address on Socra/es asa Teacher of 
Ethics, (published in Proceedings of the St. 
Louis Society of Pedagogy, 1894-5 ) 





advantage at a period much earlier 
than that usually assigned such 
work. Much, if not all, of plain 
geometry might easily be leartied 
by pupils before leaving the district 
school. And abundance of time 
could be secured for this by drop- 
ping the great mass of confusing 
and more or less arbitrary processes 
constituting the bulk of the tradi- 
tional arithmetic after fractions.* 

Most of these processes tend 
rather to confuse and stultify than 
to clarify and strengthen the 
minds of pupils. While on the 
other hand the study of the uni- 
versal and space-rela- 
tions presented in geometry must 
have the effect to clarify, widen 
and inspire the 
minds of youth. 

Set fundamental, 
before a_ child 
feed upon them naturally 
as the rose drinks in sunbeams. 
Compel him to memorize arbitrary 
rules meaning nothingto him, and 
the effect will be like that of encas- 
ing the opening rosebud in a coat of 
glue. 


necessary 


naturally eager 
vital truths 
and he will 

as 


Only let the work here be truly - 


‘elementary’—strictly confined to 
the emphasizing of genuinely ele- 
mental aspects, the universal prin- 
ciples of the subject, through the 
clearest possible examples. 

But in the next place let us 
observe that mathematics, as prima- 
rily the science of universal space- 
forms, is found also to have a vast 
range of concrete applications. 
And from the study of abstract 
Forms the next step is the tracing 
out of relations of Force as giving 
concrete realization to such Forms. 

For example, all the sections of 
the cone have their actual realiza- 
tion in various orbital movements 
—not in absolute simplicity indeed, 
but yet in essential principle, with 
absolute conformity to law through- 
out, and with vastly added wealth 


*This modification is now (1895) already 
under consideration with a view to practical 
application in some of our city systems. (The 
present address was delivered in March, 1893.) 
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of beauty through complexity of 
relation far beyond human power 
of actual measurement. Indeed, 
in the range of natural phenomena 
quantitative relations are quite 
boundless in extent and in variety. 
So that for educational purposes 
there is only so much the greater 
need that in the department of 
physics—that special aspect of sci- 
ence dealing directly with the rela- 
tions of Force or Energy, — the 
utmost care should be exercised in 
order that the student may be led 
to seize fundamental, universal 
forms and relations in their vital 
significance, as the inmost sub- 
stance which is unfolded in the 
details of any single sphere. Thus 
can such details be properly 
selected and restricted to the 
proper educational values as sim- 
ply and exclusively examples of 
the universal forms and relations 
involved. 

If now we consider the space 
relations involved in chemistry it 
appears that the qualitative aspect 
is here unquestionably uppermost. 
For wherever and however far 
quantitative relations are dis- 
covered and represented, it is still 
the quantitative result that is of 
interest. Indeed the space-rela- 
tions here are found to be realiza- 
ble only in thought, and that in 
the strictest sense of the term. To 
figure them is impossible. Thus, 
in a molecule of water we can only 
say: Wherever the hydrogen is, 
there the oxygen is also. The 
elements are not merely side by 
side with one another in minuter 
subdivision. Rather they are com- 
pletely interfused—mutually pene- 
trated, in utter defiance of the 
orthodox doctrine of the impene- 
trability of matter. So that here 
geometry as the science of space 
forms has no legitimate applica- 
tion whatever. Extensive quantity 
passes over into intensive quantity 
—that is, into guvality, which is the 
teal truth of the fourth and any 


possible higher ‘‘dimension’’ of 
space.* And here again let the 
pupil be led to clear recognition of 
fundamental principles through 
the study of the most important 
types of compounds, and let him be 
carefully guarded against the con- 
fusion due to overmultiplicity of 
details. 

One step further and we find 
ourselves engaged in the study of 
the biological sciences. Here the 
relations —still space-relations, 
though concretely unfolded in 
Forms of Force—are so much more 
complex as explicitly to include 
both the quantitative and the 
qualitative aspects. 

In other words, Force here rises 
to such complexity of relation as 
to constitute organic units—that is, 
more or less precisely defined 7ypes. 
Geometrical forms appear in prodi- 
gal variety, as well as in com- 
plexity of combination—for ex- 
ample, in trunk and branches and 
foliage of trees; in the total form as 
well as in the members and organs 
of animals, 

And now in all this we have to 
emphasize the fact that the quality 
of Life introduces a specially sig- 
nificant relation not otherwise 
known. It is the relation between 
structural form and functional ac- 
tivity. 

Like all other relations the one 
here met with is reciprocal. At 
any given moment the given 
structure does indeed fix the limit 
of possible function; but also the 
continuance of the function tends 
from generation to generation to 
modify the structure; so that while 
the immediate fact is undeniable 
that structure limits function, it 
is equally true that in the outcome 
function determines structure. f+ 

* For more extended discussion of this point 
the reader is referred tomy volume, 7he World- 


Energy and its Self-Conservation. Chicago, S. C. 
Griggs & Co. 


+ Admirable results are now (1895) developing 
along this line in the tracing of processes in 
the St. Louis Schocls and. especially under the 
direction of Principal F. E. Cook in all the 
grades (Crow School). 





Here, indeed, there emerges the 
most explicit and undeniable proof 
that throughout nature there is the 
steady pursuance of an End, an 
Aim—that through every form and 
pulsation of nature, there runs one 
vast purpose comprising all, con- 
trolling all, harmonizing all, trans- 
figuring all. Nay, man himself, 
the irrepressible questioner, is but 
the highest term in the sublime 
Process having its visible initial 
point, it may be, in the nebula; but 
yet within that compass running 
steadily on with all the leisureli- 
ness and the resistless energy of 
‘‘Fate’’ to the highest possible cul- 
mination. And Fate, real Fate, that 
is nothing else than the eternally 
perfect, and hence unchangeable 
World-Order through which the 
great World-Purpose is forever per- 
fectly unfolded. It is in and 
through this Process that in any 
given portion of space there comes 
to be unfolded, first, life; then, 
conscious life; then conscious spir- 
itual Life possessing the divine 
quality of Freedom. 


Doubtless man was created from 
the dust of the earth; and, still 
further back, from cosmic dust. 
Science, instead of denying this, 
has but revealed to us the marvel- 
ously elaborate perfection of the 
creative Process. 


And now when we come to clear- 
ly recognize all this it is evident 
that we but change the forms of ex- 
pression when we say that through- 
out this whole Process as constitut- 
ing its inmost essence there is 
everywhere manifest M/ind as the 
ultimate creative principle—the 
all-sufficing, self-unfolding Energy 
constituting the vital Universe— 
the absolutely rational, and hence 
self-conscious ALL. And further, 
it is evident that without careful, 
reverent study of this Process in 
all its essential characteristics we 
shall hopelessly miss that outer 
aspect of Revelation to know which 
in its fundamental character is es- 
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sential to the true education and 
ultimate self guidance of any in- 
dividual member of the human 
race. So that the study of science, 
rightly pursued, far from tending 
to gross ‘‘materialism,’’ really leads 
to the loftiest conception of the 
Creator as the present Reality—or 
Real Presence—in every form 
throughout infinite space—in star, 
in lily, in man. 


VI. 
But here in the biological sci- 
ences, we have, again, endless 


multiplicity of details with cor- 
responding danger of losing sight 
of types and principles from sheer 
excess of illustration. No doubt, 
the original discoverer must ex- 
ercise utmost caution so that he 
may be at least approximately 
exact in his announcement of the 
type-determining principle which 
he discovers. No doubt, too, that 
as an original investigator, he 
should carry his verification as far 
into details as possible, so that 
along with the announcement of 
the principle he may also present 
itssufficient justification, that is, its 
demonstration. In which case the 
original investigators who come 
later into the same field will have 
for their chief task the discovery of 
further phases in the application of 
the principle, with occasional cor- 
rection in matters of detail. Their 
business will be rather to confirm 
and complete, than to refute and 
substitute. 

In truth, ‘‘refutation’’ refutes it- 
self unless it includes the recogni- 
tion of the positive import involved 
in that which ‘it criticises, unless it 
sees in this positive import the 
germ and prophecy of what yet re- 
mains to be unfolded. Indeed, 
the chief danger to education at the 
present day comes from the head- 
long clamor of enthusiasts who 
fondly imagine that to be ‘‘modern’”’ 
means chiefly to spurn the achieve- 
ments of all former times, these 
being ‘‘antiquated’’ and hence 





‘“‘puerile.’’ The first impulse of 
the youth is to escape trom puerili- 
ty by straightway declaring the 
value of boyhood to be 22z// 

In reality the history of science, 
from Aristotle to Darwin, shows 
that advance—real growth—is pos- 
sible only through reverently cher- 
ishing all the organic results of 
previous investigation, and assim- 
ilating into this organic product 
whatever new relations may be 
discovered. Only thus can one ée- 
come truly ‘‘modern.’’ 


But the original investigator is 
of necessity a His 
‘‘education’’ isalready presupposed 
in the very beginning of such 
work. He-must have formed the 
habit of dwelling consciously and 
deliberately upon the general or 
universal aspect of things before he 
could enter successfully upon a 
career of discovery. Otherwise 
the very multiplication of details 
cannot fail to result in confusion, 
in the obscuring rather than in the 
clarifying of -his view as to the 
character and extent of the prin- 
ciple which may at first have been 
present to his mind in fairly clear, 
though far from adequate, form. 


specialist. 


It is, in fact, as I cannot but 
think, just the failure to rightly 
apprehend the true relation be- 
tween particular fact and universal 
principle that has overloaded the 
educational work of to-day with 
details until the very elaboration 
of the schools as a means toward 
sound, vigorous, mental develop- 
ment has resulted in the unfolding 
of a most ingenious and fairly per- 
fect set of conditions for the insur- 
ing of mental dwarfage. 

We must have mathematics ; 
must have physics ; 


we 
we must have 
chemistry; we must have geology ; 
we must have biology. Lacking 
either of these phases, ‘‘modern 
education’’ would be an altogether 
farcical contradiction of terms. 
And who can deny the justice of 
this claim ? 


But we ‘‘specialists’’ can scarce. 
ly escape the conclusion that the 
importance of ous specialty not 
only justifies but imperatively de. 
mands an extended course. 
cannot endure that youth should 
come out of school ‘‘mere smat- 
terers’’—very likely concetted smat- 
terers—yet tripping, perhaps, upon 
the first detail presented. Not 
that! Far from that! On the con- 
trary, our pupils must be ‘‘we/]- 
grounded’ in the science ! 


How poor seem the acquirements 
even of the best of the class just 
concluding their 
given subject ! 


study of 
The course is not 
‘“‘thorough’’ enough. Add more 
details; give more dody to the 
work! And at length ‘body’ 
enough has been given—body 
enough to fatally smother the soul, 
were it not that the soul is the im- 
mortal part ! 


And just here and now the 
‘“‘soul’’ under consideration con- 
sists of the fundamental, vital prin- 
ciple constituting the central sig- 
nificance of the whole range of 
facts inany given sphere. And it 
ought not for a moment to be lost 
sight of that for educational pur- 
poses such principle is the first and 
the last in point of importance. 
Let the rule be invariable, then: 
To require just so many and only so 
many ‘‘facts’’ or ‘‘examples’’ as 
will suffice to put the learner in sure 
possession of the Principle—i. e., in 
possession of the clew for self- 
guidance in all his further investi- 
gation Otherwise details are sure 
to be multiplied until the principle 
is lost sight of, and the experiment 
room or the array of collections be- 
comes a mere curiosity-shop, while 
the lesson or lecture degenerates 
into a mere means of amusement ; 
that is, a means of agreeable but 
fatal dissipation of energy. 

Never was sophistry more in- 
sane, or rather, inane, than that of 
the catch-phrase, ‘‘One fact is 
worth a thousand theories.’’ A 
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fact? Why a ‘‘fact’’? cannot be a 
fact to me at all until I apprehend 
itas an embodied Principle—that is, 
until I have seized it as a concrete 


instance of a theory. 


And is this not the counterpart 
of what has already been said: 
That the whole world in space is 
really comprehensible only as the 
outer, infinitely complex mode of 
the perfect, creative Mind? It is 
the Law, the eternal aspect of 
Truth, the Zhought in things that 
all investigators more or less con- 
sciously seek after, and that con- 
stitutes, and must forever consti- 
tute, the real subject-matter of 
every rational scheme of education. 


Let this be but thoroughly com- 
prehended, and we come at once 
upon a further suggestion in prac- 
tical pedagogy. For if what has 
just been said is true, then it be- 
comes evident that the school-book 
should be literally a ¢ext-book of 
Principles having for its purpose to 
serve as a means of clarifying and 
emphasizing in the mind of the 
learner the essential, abiding as- 
pects of the given theme. 

Taking this as the clew, it may 
be seen, first, how large a saving of 
time might be secured by elimi- 
nating the mere curiosity-shop side 
of every subject ;+ and, secondiy, 
for the strict purposes of education, 
how rigidly the text-book must be 
distinguished from the reference 
book in any department. The ref. 
erence-book is the more valuable, 
the more exhaustive, the more 
nearly ‘‘unabridged’’ it is. On 
the other hand, the very idea of a 
text-book requires that it be limited 
strictly to its proper use as a means 
of aiding the pupil, under the 
guidance of the teacher, to seize 
and assimilate fundamental prin- 
ciples and types. 

Apply this rule rigidly, and what 
a reduction—often what a com- 
+ The very part re/ained in certain text-books, 
prepared with a view to rendering the subject 


“interesting,” and education an ‘attractive’ 
Process, 


plete transformation—must take 
place in the current text-book ! 
Briefer text-books, of finer qual- 
ity, in and through which prin- 
ciples are sharply defined and 
emphasized; readjustment of the 
course of study into more thor- 
oughly organic form ; reduction of 
the amount of work required of the 
individual teacher; increased de- 
mand for high gua/ity of work on 
the part of each and all—such the 
simple formula by which educa- 
tional methods and results are to 
be rendered truly and increasingly 
modern! By just such simple con- 
ditions will the pupil be most easily 
and securely brought to compre- 
hend and assimilate principles, and 
thus to grow steadily out of the 
narrowness and weakness of child- 
hood intothe breadth and rhythmic 
strergth of genuine manhood. 


With such preparation fairly 
completed, the individual can 
henceforth with security devote 


himself to the mastery of details, 
illustrating and extending his 
knowledge of the universal, neces- 
sary, and hence unchanging, char- 
acteristics of the ultimate Energy 
as far as these characteristics are 
concretely unfolded in space-forms. 
And such forms, let us again note 
deliberately, constitute one funda- 
mental aspect of Revelation—an 
aspect of the highest importance, 
but which has scarcely been read, 
even with approximate accuracy, 
save in our own ‘‘modern’’ times. 


— eee 





THE Missouri Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at the last meeting re- 
solved ‘‘That we recognize in the 
Hon. John R. Kirk an able, cour- 
ageous and conscientious State Su- 
perintendent, and hereby pledge 
him our hearty support in his ef- 
forts to improve the schoolsof Mis- 
souri.’’ 





PRAYERS for opening and closing 
Public Schools. Price, 25 cents. Ad- 
dress, Rev. U. P. Heilman, Athol, Pa. 


8-5 


Mr. WILLIAM VINCENT BYARS, 
of South Orange, N. J., already 
known to the readers of the JouR- 
NAL as a writer of poetry of a high 
order, has recently published three 
pamphlets containing further speci- 
mens of his work. . One of these is 
entitled, ‘‘Babble of Green Fields, 
With Psalms and Symphonies of 
God’s Country,’’ and is made up of 
short, significant poems of rare 
melody. Mr. Byars has recently 
seen that all poetry is originally 
not merely metrical, but also 
rhymed, and that one has only to 
break through the artificialities of 
the early editors to find the short 
runic rhyming lines of the original 
as composed for and in chanting.* 
This discovery, or rather recovery, 
as Mr. Byars terms it, has had a 
distinct effect upon his own origi- 
nal work, as shown especially in 
the ‘‘psalms’’ contained in this 
forty-page collection, notably the 
‘*Psalm of Creation,’’ on page 11. 
The arrangement of the matter com- 
posing the pamphlet, too gives a 
connectedness of meaning, begin- 
ning with ‘‘The Meaning of May,”’ 
and ‘‘A Psalm of Hope,’’ and end- 
ing in ‘‘The Distant City,’’ ‘‘The 
North Wind's Foray.’’ and an ex- 
quisite rendering of ‘‘St. Paul’s 
Poem on Love.’ 

It would be vain to attempt to 
indicate, in a brief notice like this, 
the subtle suggestiveness of these 
poems. We can only urge the 
reader to communicate with Mr. 
Byars and obtain from him these 
inexpensive pamphlets. The other 
two are: ‘‘The Isle of Dreams,’’ 
and ‘‘The House of Fate, a Sooth- 
saying of Liberty,’’—the latter 
being an interpretation of Fate in 


its highest term of self-regulating 
human life, which constitutes true 
freedom. And naturally enough 
America is clearly pointed to as 
the predestined land where this so- 
lution is to be worked out in fullest 
measure. 

*A full account of this was first published a few 
months since in the New York World, Mr. 


Byars being himself now on the editorial staff 
of that paper. 
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NATURE STUDY. 


BY MARGARET K. SLATER. 





y= of the most encouraging 

indications of the great wave 
of Spirituality sweeping over the 
world, and most advanced in 
our own land, is the effort now 
being made to widen the course of 
study in public schools so as to 
include more study of nature. It 
has been long since by Froebel 
and Pestalozzi, the feet of educa- 
tors have been set upon the pro- 
per road, their faces turned in the 
right direction. How little has 
been the progress made upon the 
path of these pioneers, who seem 
like all geniuses to have rather 
sensed their discoveries intention- 
ally than arrived at them by 
rational methods of induction. 
The truth is always accepted 
when the world is ready for it, and 
Pestalozzi and Froebel are studied 
and appreciated to-day as they 
have never been in the past, be- 
cause to-day teachers are sensing 
for themselves all that these great 
men felt so long ago. 

The child must be educated by 
the school as he is by nature. If 
the evolution theory be true (and 
who doubts it to-day ?) it was by 
external stimulus that internal 
power of growth and adaptation 
was brought into greater activity, 
envoironment developing the or- 
ganism, until after countless ages, 
by the specialization of the senses 
and sense organs, the complex 
human form was involved with its 
five organs of sensibility, by the 
meditation of which man cognizes 
the external world, and progress 
therein. Does anyone doubt that 
a being with five senses has a bet- 
ter opportunity for getting ac- 
quainted with the world about 
him than one with only four? 
How much better then will be his 
equipment if these five are culti- 
vated, by constant use, to the full- 
est. Nature’s course in the evo- 


lution of man having been that of 
the gradual unfolding of the senses, 
differentiating the single sense of 
Touch into the five, does anyone 
suppose that she has now ceased 
to operate? Have evolution and 
education through sense percep- 
tion suddenly ceased? No, man 
is being evolved and educated 
to-day as he has been for untold 
centuries; but a point has been 
reached in his development at 
which he may consciously assist 
or retard the processes of Mother 
Nature—for Nature is only the 
mother ; it is only the physical 
man to which she has given birth. 

With the development of the 
senses, new worlds were brought 
into the sphere of evolving con- 
sciousness. By the differentia- 
tion of sight came form and color ; 
by that of hearing, the world of 
sound; and so with the other 
senses, and by the increasing per- 
fection of these organs came an 
increase in their perceptive power. 
Of the organ of sight, 
says: 


Darwin 
‘*‘T may remark that, as 
some of the lowest organisms, in 
which nerves cannot be detected, 
are capable of perceiving light, it 
does not seem impossible that cer- 
tain sensitive elements in their 
sarcode should become aggregated 
and developed into nerves endowed 
with this special sensibility ;’’ and 
further on, ‘‘We know that this 
instrument (the telescope) has 
been perfected by the long-con- 
tinued efforts of the highest human 
intellects ; and we naturally infer 
that the eye has been formed by a 
somewhat analagous process.’’ 
(Origin of Species, Vol. I, Chap. 
VI.) We know that the senses, 
like other faculties, are improved 
by use, and that organs are atro- 
phied by non-usage. An illustra- 
tion is furnished by the cultivated 
vision of the artist in colors, who 
will discern tones and _ shades 


where the casual observer per- 
ceives but the one general hue. 
I have said that a point has 


_, , 


about been reached at which man 
may become a conscious factor jn 
the process of evolution. This 
refers to the genus Homo, of 
course, for until that point is at- 
tained man is not really man, he 
is only an advanced animal. When 
he reaches it he becomes conscious 
of that which Emerson calls the 
‘‘Over-soul,’? and knows himself 
to be a participant in a Life be- 
yond that of the senses. Without 
the differentiation of the senses 
there could be no consciousness of 
this Subjective Self. To this con- 
sciousness humanity as a whole is 
only awakening at the present 
time. By the proper use of the 
objective life—the life of the 
senses—man may widen the scope 
of his experiences therein. 

But it may be asked, ‘‘What 
has all this to do with nature 
study ?’’ I answer, Everything in 
demonstrating its utility, provid- 
ing that it be a genuine study of 
nature through the medium of the 
senses, by observation and experi- 
ment, and not the mere memoriz- 
ing of the printed text. We must 
educate by the method of nature 
and arouse mental activity by 
working upon the child’s sense. 
He must be guided, or rather per- 
mitted and encouraged, to observe 
phenomena for himself; his per- 
ceptive powers must be cultivated 
to the utmost. He will naturally 
in time begin to compare, classify, 
generalize, and finally seeking the 
underlying Truth and Unity at the 
root of phenomena, enter the 
domain of the abstract, of the 
higher Mind. The end and aim 
of all education is to awaken con- 
sciousness of this Alter Ego, the 
Transcendental Ego of Kant, and 
his successors, the Subjective Self. 
Here is the seat of all knowledge 
and power, all virtue, all wisdom. 
This is the immortal Ego that 
shall see the Almighty face to 


face. To educate is to lead forth 
the powers and virtues of this, asit 
were, latent self ; and thus we see 
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that the are ini man can- 
not be otherwise than a good man. 
Right educational methods will 
always hatch out the virtues, we 
need have no fears as to that. It 
is essential, of course, that chil- 
dren be kept long enough under 
their influence, by compulsory 


education laws, if necessary. 
St. Louis, Mo., July 24, 1895. 


INDIVIDUALIZING, GROUPING AND 
MASSING. 








BY MRS. ADELIA R. HORNBROOK. 





HE essence of individualism, 
so called, is a devotion to the 
interests of the individual pupil. 
Those interests are best conserved 
in some cases by individual work ; 
in others by group teaching and 
recitations, and in some other cases 
by mass instruction and the con- 
ference of large numbers of work- 
ers. No thoughtful educator dis- 
putes this fact, and it is asserted, 
or implied, in the writings of Dr. 
Harris, President Eliot, Dr. White, 
Colonel Parker and other promi- 
nent educators of the present time. 
Those who have tried to teach 
mathematics to a large class, car- 
ried on together for a year witha 
prescribed amount of grade work, 
know that in most cases only a 
few gain an abiding knowledge of 
the subject. Methods which allow 
individual teaching, individual 
testing of the understanding, and 
individual advancement are abso- 
lutely necessary in the successful 
teaching of mathematics, on ac- 
count of the nature of the subject. 
But in history, 
spelling, in all the information 
studies, so called, besides the great 
economy of time and effort secured 
by massing pupils, there are other 
important benefits. It is a great 
stimulus to the mind to become 
one of a large number to receive 


geography and 


~~ same impressions. The satan 
iasm generated by numbers is a 
very valuable agent in instruction, 
and one that is much neglected in 
ordinary schools. 

The grouping or individualizing 
in those studies in which the ex- 
pression of each individual is re- 
quired should be offset by the 
massing in those cases in which 
children are to receive impressions 
passively, and thus the time and 
opportunity for both kinds of work 
are secured. Those who have not 
thought closely upon these two 
modes of psychological action have 
missed seeing some of the possi- 
bilities of our schools. 

Individualizing, grouping and 
massing are all essential elements 
of true individualism in school work. 
These preclude rigid classifications, 
and require flexible arrangements 
and a constant outlook for the wel- 
fare of individuals. Superintend- 
ent Search, in experimenting upon 
this, lays great stress upon individ- 
ualizing. 

It is to be regretted that the 
judgment at Cleveland upon his 
Mr. Search 
is, doubtless, convinced now that 
it is much easier to organize a 
system of schools which is highly 
advantageous to pupils than to ex- 
plain that system to others without 
the opportunity of ocular demon- 
stration. 


work was so prompt. 


A system of teaching is not like 
a patent mouse-trap, the construc- 
tion of which is easily explained 
in terms which have a definite and 
obvious meaning. It hardly seems 
fair to condemn the practical appli- 
cation of an important principle, 
simply because its exponent fails 
to make a satisfactory verbal de- 
fence of it before a critical audi- 
ence. 


Although the opposition to Mr. 
Search will probably not cause him 
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to check his efforts, and will be 
useful in leading him to survey 
his ground more closely, it may 
tend to repress effort toward indi- 
viduality and cause many busy 
teachers to conclude that the ordi- 
nary system of rigid grading is 
good enough. Psychologists, many 
practical teachers, and even a 
tolerable patient public, are agreed 
that greater consideration of indi- 
vidual needs in our school system 
is to be desired. It is obvious that 
those who try to secure this and 
fail are nearer success than those 
who do not try at all, and that they 
deserve credit for choosing to make 
the attempt instead of taking the 
simpler and safer plan of acquies- 
cin’ in whatever arrangements 
they find, even when these arrange- 
ments are condemned by the can- 
ons of pedagogy 

In view of these facts let us all 
use the ‘‘greatest invention of the 
nineteenth century,—the suspend- 
ed judgment,’’—until the workers 
towards individualism, of whom 
there dre many, have time to 
develop their plans. If no ad- 
vance is possible on that line, we 
are reading much psychology for 
nothing, and we may as well dis- 
band our child-study associations 
and our Herbart clubs before the 
discrepancy between our theory 
and our practice becomes too pain- 
ful.—Boston Journal of Education. 
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Grammar. 


- The name of American, which be- 
- longs to you in your National ca- 
. pacity, must always exalt the just 
. pride of patriotism more than any 
. appellation derived from local dis- 
. criminations. 


>on 
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ON 


However combinations or associ- 


le 


. ations of the above description may 
g. now and then answer popular ends, 
10, they are likely, in the course of time 
tr, and things, to become potent en- 
12. gines, by which cunning, ambitious, 
13. and unprincipled men will be en- 
14. abled to subvert the power of the 
15. people, and to usurp for themselves 
16, the reins of Government; destroy- 
7. ing afterwards the very engines 
18. which have lifted them to unjust 
19. dominion. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


The first nine questions refer to the 
above selection. 


Each of the following questions has 
Io credits assigned to it. 


1. Classify according to notes 1 and 2 
Which be- 
longs (lines 1 and 2); b. Combinations 
may answer (lines 7,8 and 9); c. They 
are likely (line 10); d. Men will be en- 
abled (lines 13 and 14); e. Which have 
lifted (line 18). 

2. Give (a) three modifiers of may 
answer (lines 8 and g); b. three modi- 
fiers of men (line 13). 

3. Give the word which is modified 
by each of the following: a. in capacity 
(lines 2, 3); b. more (line 4);c. in course 
(line 10); d.by which (line 12); e. to do- 
minion (lines 18, 19). 

4. Give syntax of a. appellation (line 
5); b. reins (line 16);c. engines (line 
17). 

5. Select one infinitive and two par- 
ticiples. 

6. Give the mode and tense of each of 
the following verbs: a. belongs (line 1); 
b. must exalt (line 3); c. may answer 
(lines 8 and 9); d. will be enabled (lines 
13 and 14); e. have lifted (line 18). 


the following clauses: a. 


lowing pronouns stand: a. 
. Sb 


7. For what noun does each of the fol- 
they (line 
10); b. which (line 12); c. them (line 18). 

8. Classify as parts of speech the fol- 
lowing: a. just (line 3); b. than (line 4); 
c. however (line 7); d. above (line 8); e. 
likely (line Io). 

g. Select a. a relative pronoun; b. a 
personal pronoun of the third person ; 
c. a personal pronoun of the second per- 
son. 

10. Write a sentence whose subject is 
a. a participial noun; b. a clause. 

ANSWERS. 
1.,a. Adjective. b. Adverbial.  c. 


ri “Inaq) 
Principal. 


2. a. Adverbs now, then, object, ends. 


d. Adjective. e. Adjective. 
b. The adjectives cunning, ambitious, 
unprincipled, enabled. 

c. To be- 
d. Will be enabled. e. 


i. You. b, Must exalt. 
come. 


lifted. 


4. a. Subject of a verb not expressed— 


Have 


nominative case. b. Object of to usurp 


-—objective case. c. Object of destroy- 
ing—objective case. 


5. a. 


Infinitives: to become, to sub- 


vert, tousurp. b. Participles: derived, 


destroying. 
6. a. Indicative, present. b. Potential, 
present. c. Potential, 


present. d. In- 


dicative, future. e. Indicative, present 
7. a. Combinations or associations. b. 
Engines. c. Men. 
S. a. Adjective. b. Conjunction. c. 
Adverb (Adverbial conjunction). d. Ad- 


jective. e. Adjective. 


g. a. Which. b. They, themselves, 
them. c. You, your. 
10. a. Ex. The sailing of the vessel 


was skillfully managed b. Ex. ‘‘Don’t 


give up the ship,’’ was said by Law- 


rence. 
Methods and School Economy. 


1. How may a child best acquire a 
practical knowledge of grammar? 

2. Illustrate by two sentences that a 
pronoun is a word used for a noun, 

3. In primary reproduction exercises, 
what preparatory work should precede 
each written exercise ? 

4. a. Name business forms that should 
be taught. b. Give an example of one 
of these forms and indicate the salient 
points therein that should be taught. 

5. In teaching, ideas should precede 


words. Why? 


6. In every lesson, what besides the 
thought should receive special atten. 
tion? 

7. at 
should pupils be required to give logi. 


what stage of advancement 
cal reasons for arithmetical processes? 

8. Name three qualities in the teacher 
upon which good discipline depends, 

g. If a pupil is indifferent to his fail- 
ures, how may the fault be corrected? 

10. What benefits accrue from calis. 
thenic exercises in school? 

11. Give an illustration of the teach- 
ing of physiology experimentally. 

12. State points of excellence in the 
system of penmanship you use. 

13. Shall written exercises for the 
whole school be required at stated 
times? Give reasons for your answer. 

14. What is the best way for children 
to study a spelling lesson? 

15 Explain how the old adage, ‘‘Eyes 
are better than ears,’’ applies to study- 
ing spelling lessons. 

ANSWERS. 


I. By frequent applications of the 
principles, as he learns them. 

2. Answers will differ. 

3. The teacher talks with the pupils 
about the subject. The teacher writes 
on the board statements concerning the 
same, calling attention to capitals and 
punctuation marks. The pupils repro- 
duce the exercise. , 

4. a. Bills, checks, notes, drafts, or- 
ders, receipts (additional correct an- 
swers accepted) b. Answers will differ. 

5. Because words are simply symbols 
of ideas. 

6. The language which conveys the 
thought. 

7. When the reasoning powers shall 
have been sufficiently developed. 

8. Self-government. A confidence in 
his ability to govern, correct ideas of 
government, decision and firmness. 

g. Answers will differ. 

10. They serve as recreation. They 
They 
tend to promote health, and to prevent 
deformity. 


call into activity the muscles. 


11. Answers will differ. 

12. Answers will differ. 

13. Answers will differ. 

14. To write it carefully on their slates 
or pads. 

I5. Correct spelling depends upon 
such mental pictures or words as place 


all letters of the word in their proper 
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order, A clear mental image of objects 
guch as letters or the written forms of 
words), is never obtained through the 
ear alone. 

Physiology and Hygiene. 


1, Why are the long bones ofthe limbs 
made (a) spongy and (b) larger at the 
ends? 

2, What is nature’s means of packing 
and lubricating a joint? 

3. What is the function of (a) the 
lachrymal glands; b. the parotid glands? 

4. Explain why many men laboring in 
shops and factories are more or less 
deformed? 

5. a. If an arm is wounded so that the 
blood issues in jets, where should press- 
ure be applied to stop the loss of blood? 
b. Give reasons for answer. 

6. Explain how a severe cold may 
affect the hearing. 

7. Explain physiologically the use of 
butter on bread. 

8. Give reasons why clothing should 
be suspended from the shoulders. 

g. Why should children suffering from 
contagious diseases not be allowed to 
use, during their illness, books which 
they expect to use again in school? 

10. What three of the special senses 
are more or less affected by the excess- 
ive use of tobacco? 

ANSWERS. 

1. They are made a. spongy for the 
sake of lightness, and b. larger to afford 
facility for the fastening of the tendons 
and operations of the muscles. 

2. The ends of the bones are covered 
with cartilage and over this is a thin 
synovial membrane which furnishes a 
lubricating fluid to prevent friction. 

3. a. To secrete a fluid to moisten the 
eye. b. To secrete a fluid to moisten 
the mouth, and to aid in digestion. 

4. Those men standing or sitting in 
one position at their work exercise cer- 
tain bones and muscles much more than 
others. This in time results in an ab- 
normal development of these parts. 

is 
heart. 


Between the wound and the 
b. As the blood issues in jets, it 
is evident that an artery has been cut. 
In the arteries the blood flows from the 
heart; hence, to stop the loss, the press- 
ure must be applied between the wound 
and the heart. 

6. A cold produces congestion of the 
mucous membrane of the air passages. 
This membrane extends into the eusta- 





chian tube, thus preventing the free 
passage of air through the tube. 

7. Bread furnishes albuminoid and 
carbonaceous elements, but not fat; 
hence the use of butter. 

8. It is borne on the shoulders easily 
without undue pressure upon any of the 
vital organs. 

g. The germs of disease often lodge 
between the leaves of the books and 
escape when the books are opened, thus 
sometimes communicating disease. 

10. Taste, sight, smell. 


Urthography. 


Spell, using capitals for proper nouns 
only: 


1. derisive. 13. legume. 

2. Danish. 14. lyceum. 

3. culinary. 15. obesity. 

4. emaciate. 16. Calcutta. 

5 neighbor. 17. obligatory. 
6. executive. 18. pathos. 

7. exhale. 19. spheroid. 
8. Brooklyn. 20. trapezium. 
9. fulsome. 21. recipient. 
19, homogeneous. 22. Ararat. 


Co 


2 
ll. Yosemite. 23. trivial. 
24. valise. 
verdigris. 


12. inventory. 
95 


yaar 


American History. 


I. a. What Europeans are supposed to 
have discovered America about the year 
b. What parts of the continent 
were probably explored by these voy- 
agers? 


1,000? 


2. The settlements of New Amsterdam 
and of Fort Orange were made about the 
a. What was the object of 
the Dutch in going at once so far up the 
river as Albany for a settlement? b. 
Mention a locality other than Manhat- 


same time. 


tan Island or the Hudson Valley to 
which the early Dutch settlers went. 

3. a. By what authority was Washing- 
ton made commander-in-chief of the 
American army? b. What previous mil- 
itary experience had he? 

4. a. What was the principal battle of 
the first year of the Revolution? b. 
What was the last important military 
operation of the war? 

5. a. Who was the first president that 
was defeated for re-election? b. Name 
two other presidents, candidates of their 
parties for re-election, who were de- 
feated. 

6. a. What is the meaning of the ex- 
pression, “To the victors belong the 


spoils,’’ as used in American History? 
b. Who was the first president to put 
this motto into practice? 

7. What important position was held, 
or what special service was performed 
by each of the following persons during 
the civil war: (a) William H. Seward; 
(b) Edwin D. Morgan;.(c) Alexander H. 
Stephens; (d) John Ericsson; (e) Jeffer- 
son Davis? Select for answers any three 
of the five mentioned names. 

8. During Grant’s administration a 
great fire occurred, an important rail- 
road was finished, and a world’s fair 
was held. (a) In what city was the fire? 
(b) What railroad is referred to? (c) By 
what name is the world’s fair known? 

g. Of the following statesmen of New 
York, a. Alexander Hamilton, b. George 
Clinton, c. John Jay, d. Silas Wright, e. 
Martin Van Buren, what was the most 
important national office held by each? 
(Select for answer any two of the above 
mentioned names). 

to. Classify under the heads of a. 
statesmen, b. generals, c. writers, the 
following Americans: Anthony Wayne, 

Washington Irving, George Bancroft, 
Philip Sheridan, Samuel J. Tilden. 


ANSWERS. 


b. The islands 
and the 


1. a, The Northmen. 
of Iceland and Greenland, 
northern Atlantic coast. 

2. a. To secure the Indian trade from 
the Mohawk Valley. b. Long Island, 
New Jersey, Connecticut. 

3. a. By the continental congress. b. 
He commanded colonial troops and 
acted as aid-de-camp to General Brad- 
dock in the French and Indian War, in 
the operations about Fort Duquesne. 

4. a. The battle of Bunker Hill. b. 
The siege of Yorktown. 

5.a. John Adams, b. John Quincy 
Adams, Martin Van Buren, Grover 
Cleveland, Benjamin Harrison. 

6. a. That the party in power shall 
put out of office those who belong to 
other parties, and fill the places with its 
own partisans. b. Andrew Jackson. 

7. a. Secretary of State of the United 
States, b. Governor of New York. c. 
Vice-President of the Confederate States. 
d. The invention of the Monitor. e. 
President of the Confederate States. 

8. a. Chicago; (a large fire occurred 
also in Boston). b. The Central and 
Union Pacific. c. The Centennial Ex- 
position. 
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g. a. Secretary of the treasury. b. Vice- 
President. c. Chief Justice. d. United 
States Senator. e. President. 

10. a. Tilden. b. Wayne and Sheri- 
dan. c. Irving and Bancroft. 


Arithmetic. 


I. Reduce }§ a. to a fraction whose 
denominator is 48; b. to a fraction whose 
numerator is 63; c. to the form of per 
cent. 

2. Divide 52 rd. 4 yd. 1 ft. 6 in. by 9. 

3. In order to carpet a room 12 ft. by 
13 ft. 6 in. with Brussels carpet (j of a 
yard wide) to the best advantage, a. how 
many breadths will be required; b. how 
many yards? 

4. 23 lb. 15 oz. is what part of 62 lb 
3.8 Oz.? 

5. A man sold his house and lot for 
$2,294.50, and gained thereby § of what 
it cost him. Find the cost. 

6. When the Empire State express 
was running at the rate of 112 miles an 
hour, what was its rate of speed in feet 
per second? 

7. Find the square root of 3, correct 
to three decimal places. 

8. The proceeds of a three-months’ 
note, made and discounted at a Utica, 
N. Y., bank to-day, at 6% per annum, 
were $640.25. Required, the face of the 
note. 

g. A note for $150 and interest, made 
Jan. 2, 1895, in Buffalo, N. Y., has in- 
dorsed upon it a payment of $80, made 
April 4, 1895. 
June 5, 1895? 

10. A commission merchant sold pota- 
toes to the amount of $58260. After 
paying $51.25 for freight and storage 
and deducting his commission of 5%, 
how much should he remit to the con- 
signor? 


How much remains due 


ANSWERS, 


I. a. 2%. b. fey c. 564%. 2. 5rd.4 
yd. 2 ft. 4 in. 

3. a.6 breadths. b. 24 yds. 4. yy. 5. 
$1,412. 6. 164;% feet. 

7. 612. 8. $650. 9. $73.04. 
22. 


Io. $502.- 


Civil Government. 


I. State one danger to city govern- 
ments from large masses of ignorant 
voters. 

2. Upon what principle are all prop- 
erty owners taxed for the support of the 
schools, regardless of whether they are 
patrons or not. 


3. Why is a representative form of 
government necessary ina county and 
not in a town? 

4. State two duties of the sheriff. 

5. How is Congress restricted by the 
Constitution with reference to bills for 
raising revenue? 

6. By what authority are new States 
admitted to the Union? 

7. By what rules is each branch of the 
Legislature governed? 

8. a. In what officer is the executive 
power of a city vested? b. In what body 
is the legislative power of a city vested? 

9g. The United States Senate possesses 
three powers not possessed by the House 


of Representatives. Name two of them. 


10. By whom, and for how long a 
term are a. United States Senators 
elected; b. Members of the United 


States House pf Representatives? 
ANSWERS. 

1. Answers will differ. 

2. Upon the principle that the value 
and safety of property depends upon the 
relative intelligence of communities. 

3. The county covers a broader terri- 
tory than the town; hence the imprac- 
ticability of assembling all the voters of 
a county as in a town meeting. 

4. He is the executive officer of the 
county. He executescivil and criminal 
processes throughout the county. He 
has charge of the jail and prisoners. 
He attends courts and keeps the peace. 
He must be present by himself or under- 
sheriff at the drawing of jurors, and 
must cause them to be legally sum- 
moned. 

5. All revenue bills must originate in 
the House of Representatives. 

6. By Congress. 

7. By rules of its own making. 

8. (a) The Mayor. (b) In the com- 
mon council. 

9g. To ratify treaties, try impeach- 
ments, and reject or confirm nomina- 
tions made by the President. 

10. (a) By the several State legisla- 
tures, for six years. (b) By the electors 
of a congressional district, for two years. 


Current Topics. 


Each of the following questions has 
Io credits assigned to it. 


I. (a) What American statesman died 
on the morning of the 28th ult.? (b) 
What position did he hold at the time 
of his death? 


2. Give a brief history of his life. 

3. What important decision was re. 
cently handed down by the Uniteg 
States Supreme Court? 

4. What effect will this decision haye 
upon the revenues of our goverment? 

5. What is the principal question that 
is under discussion at the present time 
in national politics? 

7. What State officers are to be elected 
at the general election next November? 
ANSWERS. 

I. (a) Walter Q. Gresham. (b) Secre. 
tary of State in Mr. Cleveland’s Cabinet, 

2. Answers will differ. 

3. That the income tax is unconstitu- 
tional. 

4. It will reduce the revenue of our 
government. 

5. The coinage question. 

7. Judge of the Court of Appeals, 
Secretary of State, 
Comptroller, Attorney-General, 


State Treasurer, 
State 
Engineer and Surveyor. 


Geography. 


1. Aship is in latitude 40° north, and 
longitude 50° west. In what water is it? 

2. Why is the climate of Western 
Europe warmer than that of Eastern 
Europe in the same latitude? 

3. Mention three physical features 
that have made it possible for the United 
States to become one of the greatest 
nations of the earth? 

4. Into what sea does (a) the Danube 
River empty; (b) the Volga; (c) the 
Rhone? 

5. What waters would be traversed on 
the shortest all-water route from Cairo 
to Calcutta? 

6. In what country and on what water 
is each of the following cities: (a) Rot- 
terdam; (b) Bombay; (c) Toronto; (d) 
Cape Town; (e) Alexandria? 

7. What waters embrace the peninsula 
of Spain and Portugal? 

8. What beasts of burden are used by 
(a) the Laplanders, (b) the Esquimaux, 
(c) travelers crossing the Sahara? 

g. What two river systems drain the 
Catskill Mountain region? 

10. What products are exported large- 
ly from the region of which New Orleaus 
is the chief distributing port? 

ANSWERS. 

I. In the Atlantic Ocean. 

2. Itis made warmer by the modify- 
ing influence of the Gulf Stream. 
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Alonic 


for Brain-Workers the Weak 
and Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts 
asa general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa,, says: ‘‘I have met with the great- 
est and most satisfactory results in 
dyspepsia and general derangement of 
the cerebral and nervous’ systems, 
causing debility and exhaustion.”’ 





Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





3. Temperate climate; extensive terri- 
tory 
lakes, 


and fertile soil; excellent rivers, 


and harbors; valuable mineral 
resources, 

4. (a) The Black Sea. (b) The Case 
pian. (c) The Mediterranean. 

5. The Nile River, Mediterranean 
Sea, Suez Canal, Red Sea, Strait of Bed- 
el-Mandeb, Gulf of Aden, Indian Ocean, 
Bay of Bengal. 

6. (a) In Holland, at 
mouths of the Rhine. (b) In India, on 
the Arabian Sea. (c) In Canada, on 
Lake Ontario. (d) In Cape Colony on 
the Atlantic. (e) In Egypt, at the mouth 
of the Nile. 

7. The Bay of Biscay, Atlantic Ocean, 
Strait of Gibraltar, Mediterranean Sea. 

8. (a) Reindeers. (b) Dogs. (c) Camels. 

9. The Hudson and the Delaware. 

Io. Cotton, sugar, molasses, grain, 
tobacco, rice. 


one of the 


ae 
o¢ 





School and Fireside, published at 
Hutchinson, Kan., is one of the very 
best of our educational exchanges. It 
is fresh, bright and aggressive. The 
subscription price is 75 cents per year. 
By special arrangement with the pub- 
lishers we are enabled to club School 
and Fireside with AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION at $1.25 for both papers. 


GEOGRAPHY AND ITS CORRELATIVES. 


By F. J. ALBRECT, Sec’y. Central School Supply House, Chicago, IIl. 


A classification of geography and its correlatives, showing it to be the most 


comprehensive branch of 


studv pursued in our schools ; designed to aid teachers 


in presenting it in an instructive and fascinating manner ; leading the pupils step 
by step into the study of Biology through Relief Forms and proving the relation- 
ship between man and his environments as comprehended by Hippocrates. 


I. Astronomical or 


Mather 


GEOGRAPHY ¢ 


II. Physical4 Il. 


natical. 

{ I. Geonomy. 
Geology. 
(See below.) 
III. Geodesy. 
Dependent upon. 


III. Political Relief Forms. 


I. Physiography 





| 








II. Lithology 


See above. 


. System in Contour and Surface Sub- Divisions j : tens. 


_ 


1. Mountains : 
2. System in Relief Forms of Land {2 Plateaus. Producing 
8. Plains. Meteorology 


. System in Courses of Feature Lines. (See climate below.) 
System of Oceanic Movements and Temperature. 
Dependent upon Relief Forms. 
. Atmospheric Currents } Water Areas and 
Latitude. 
Dependent upon 
}. Dis. of Forests, Prairies, Deserts ; Relief Forms and Latitude. 
Botany (Flora). 


mo 


a 


-_ 


Minerals of Rocks Mineralogy. 


Elements of Rocks Physics. 
Kinds of Rocks Chemistry. 


» & 
. Constitution of Rocks § 2 


1. Stratified. 
2. Con., Arrang’mt & Structure 2. Unstratified } > ee 
e 

















Recent 
Quarternary Pleistocene. 
Tertiary Pliocene. 
GEOLOGY or — Miocene. 
Cenozoic Eocene. 
Secondary Cretaceous. 
or — } Jurassic. 
III. Historical Mezozoic. oe 
Geology ermian. 
Primar Carboniferous. 
y ‘ Devonian. 
Silurian. 
Palezoic. Breen com 
Archean. 
eats Not Classified 
j 3 Metamorphosed 
| Resole beyond recognition. 
| (1. Life. 
2. 
| rv. Dynamical 3. Gravitation. § Philosophy. 
Geology. hg a ( Chemistry. 
(5. Heat. J 
\ 1. Heat, { 1. Occupation | 
1. Temperature } 9° cotd. 2. Habits Ethnology 
(Latitude ( aie P 3. Customs 
Fog 1. —ae 4. Modes Life | PAzlology 
Dew | Anthropology 5. Commerce | 
‘ Rain : : °*/'| 6. Nationality { Economics 
| 2. Moisture Psa > Drainage | 7 Morals 
Hail \ 8. Religion Industry 
CLIMATE Etc., Etc. 9. Education 
Modifies.) (10. History J 
( Breezes. 
| | Winds. 2. Distribution | Zoology 
3. Atmospheric ‘i ales. | of Animals } Paleontology. 
Currents. } Hurricanes. | 
| Tornados. $. Distribution | Flora 
L  Etc., etc. \ of Plants / Botany. 


( Geonomy. 


C 


Correlatives of 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


I 





Geodesy. 


seology. 


Physiography. 
Zoology. 
Paleontology. 
Botany. 
Physics. 
Chemistry. 
Mineralogy. 
Meteorology. 
Archeology. 
Anthropology. 
Ethnology. 
Philology. 
Civilization, 
Economics. 


ndustry. 


History. 


—Copyrighted 1894 by Central School Supply House, Chicago. 
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WHAT THE LITTLE PRONOUN 
TOLD ME. 





i alittle pronoun. My names are 
who, whose and whom. 

When I do something, people call me 
who. When I own something, people 
call me whose. When somebody does 
something to me, I am called whom. 

If you see me you may be pretty sure 
there is a noun somewhere around. 

I’m not just a common pronoun; 
a relative pronoun. 


I’m 
All pronouns can- 
not have people with them constantly, 
as I can. 

Sometimes I’d like to be by myself, as 
my cousin I (who isa personal pronoun) 
can be. 

I go with a very select set of nouns. 
They all tell about people, not mere 
things. 

Sometimes ignorant people put me 
with those ordinary nouns that mean 
only things. But it is better not to do 
so, as I belong to persons only, not to 
things. 

To think of it! I can go even with 
those very stuck-up proper nouns. 

The noun I go with is called my 
antecedent. 

I would give you a few sentences, and 
see if you could find me in them, but it 
is much better to let you make some for 
yourselves —S?. Nicholas. 





ABOUT CLOTH. 


From what things are different kinds 
of cloth made? (Wool, cotton, silk, flax, 
etc.) 

What kinds of cloth are made from 
wool? (Dress goods, goods for gentle- 
men’s clothes, hosiery, flannel, blank- 
ets, carpets, etc.) 

What kinds of cloth are made from 
cotton? (Calico, print, gingham, etc.) 

What kinds of goods are made from 
silk? (Silk goods, velvet, satin, etc.) 

What kinds of cloths are made from 
fax? (Linen, damask.) 


Which 
goods? 

Which the softest? 

Which the lightest? 

Which the most durable? 

Which the richest? 

Which the most beautiful? 

Which is least liable to burn? 

Which tears most easily? 

Which is the toughest? 


of these make the warmest 





Tale of a Bad Little Boy. 


THERE was once a pretty urchin— 
Hair and eyes as black as jet— 
But he squandered all his pennies 

On the nasty cigarette. 


Yea, he smoked them by the dozen, 
And he smoked them by the score, 
Till his face was sadly altered ; 
But he only smoked the more. 


And‘his father stormed and threatened, 
And his mother pleaded ; yet 

He just shook his head and fumbled 
For another cigarette. 


And his eyes grew dim and misty, 
And his features, once so sweet, 
Changed so, people failed to know him 
When they met him on the street. 


Till at last he grew the color 
Of a walnut overripe; 
And his mother couldn’t tell him 
From a corn-cob pipe. 
—S. O. Lapius in Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
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Hard to Please. 





A boy sits ina chair on platform holding a large 
slate and pencil and looking at it occa- 
sionally as if talking to himself. 

“I’m glad I have a good-sized slate, 

With lots of room to calculate. 

Bring on your sums! I’m ready now. 

My slate is clean ; and I know how. 

But don’t you ask me to subtract, 

/ like to have my slate well packed ; 

And only two long rows, you know, 

Make such a miserable show ; 

And, please, don’t bring me sums to add; 

Well, multiplying’s just as bad ; 

And, say! I’d ratker not dzvide— 

Bring me something I haven’t tried! ”’ 
— Selected. 


> 





W.J. Cord, Dentist, 1824 Washing- 
tod Ave., (cor. 14th St.) Bridge work, 
$6.00 a tooth; gold filling, $2.00; all 
other filling, $1.00. Everything first- 
class. Hours, 8 to 6, Sundays, 9 to 8. 


—$———__ 


Grammar Grades. 
Use of Will and Would, and Shall 
and Should. 


LESSON IN PRONUNCIATION, 


THE following words 
mispronounced. 


are commonly 
A few minutes spent 
on the list at the institute will do much 
to fix the right pronunciation of these 
words among teachers and through them 
among the people: 


research, mustache, 
allies, resources, 
romance, inquiry, 

discourse, illustrate, 
address, exponent, 


coquetry, enervate, 


clandestine, biturcate, 
abdomen, accented, 
acclimated, pyramidal, 
consummate, respiratory. 


All the above should be accented on 
the second syllable. 

In the following list accent the first 
syllable: 


extant, Genoa, 
construe, contrary, 
levee, impious, 
benzine, cerebrum, 
exquisite, Uranus, 
gondola, peremptory, 
lamentable, disputable, 
obligatory. Parnell, 
area, exigency. 


Although contrary to the general law 
of English accentuation, a few words of 
more than two syllables are accented on 
the last as: 


avalanche, oppcrtune, 
etiquette, magazine, 
advertise, antepenult. 


Besides the grosser errors of miss- 
placed accent, 
words which the c 


there are groups of 
careless and ignorant 
habitually mispronounce, such as lit- 
eratoor, constitootion, toob, 
An institute conductor who 


will take the pains to arrange some lists 


institoot, 
Toosday. 


of common errors in pronunciation and 
drill his classes on the right forms, 
will find a rich field for useful work. 
Have all the above words marked dia- 
critically.— Selected. 
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LIFE appears to me too short to 
be spent in nursing animosity or 
registering wrongs. —Pronte. 
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A LESSON IN FRACTIONS. 


1, How many inches are therein 3 
ofafoot? in % of a foot ? in 4 of a foot? 
jnjofa foot ? in } of a foot? in ¢ of a 
foot? in 3 of a foot? 

9, How many minutes are there in 
pof an hour? in tof an hour? in ¢ of 
anhour? in % of an hour? 

8. Four-sixths of an hour is equal to 
how many thirds of an hour? 

4, If a man works six days each 

week, what part of a week’s wages will 
he earn in 1 day? in 2 days? in 8 
lays? in 5 days? in 4 days? 
5. If four pies are divided equally 
among some boys so that each boy re- 
ceives 3 of a pie, how many boys are 
there ? 

6. By what number do you divide 
12 to get 3 of 12. 


7. Whatisjof 18? 24? 30? 42? 
54? 60? 
8. 8is 4 of what number? 9 is } 


of what number ? 


9. How many square feet are there 


in 1 of a mat 9 feet long and 4 feet 
wide ? 
10. How many square inches are 


there in 3 of a board 12 inches long and 
3 inches wide ? 

1l. Ifiof a pound of rice costs 2 
cents, what is the cost of 1 pound? of 
§ pounds ? 

12. If you divide } ofan apple into 
two equal parts, what part of the whole 
apple will each of these parts be? 
What then is} of }? 3X4? 

18. If you divide }of an apple into 
3 equal parts, what part of the whole 
apple will each of these two parts be? 
What then is} of }? } X 4? 


14. How many sixths in }? in 4? 


in $-|-1? in 4-4}? in 2 X }? in 
2X4? 

—From Wentworth’s Mental Arith- 
metic. Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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A LESSON ON ANIMALS. 


BY JOHN GOFF, COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
JACKSON, KY. 


1. Why do we speak of judges as 
wearing the judicial ermine? 

2. What animals and birds are found 
alike in the coldest and hottest parts of 
the earth ? 

3. What animal is sometimes spoken 
of as the camel of South America. 
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SCENE ON THE DENVER & GULF Ry., COLO. 





4. What peculiarity about the way a 
frog hatches its eggs ? 

5. What giant snake of South Ameri- 
ca? of India? 

6. Name some animals which were 
unknown to men prior to the discovery 
of America? 

7. What peculiarity about the fish of 
the Mammoth Cave? 

8. What oceanic monster is called 
‘‘the man-eater?”’ 

g. What peculiar bird with a military 
name lives in tropical India? 

10. In what country does a small 
animal called the immigrant live? 

11. What is the history of the English 
sparrow? 


12. How long have swans been known 
to live? Elephants? Horses? Cows? 

13. What enormous animals of Amer- 
ica have become extirct? 

14. From what animal is ‘‘sperm oil’’ 
obtained? 

15. What bird usually forms a unique 
part of Thanksgiving Day exercises? 

16. What king made a feast of the 
brains of singing birds? 

17. What celebrated queen died from 
the bite of an asp. 

18. What prophet was cast into a 
lion’s den? 

19. Name an animal that crawls? one 
that hops? one that sails? 

20. Why does a dog generally turm 
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around a number of times before lying 
down on the grass? 

21. What sea bird never rests from its 
flight except upon the crest of a wave? 

22. What little South American ani- 
mal defends itself against enemies by 
the sharp quills on its back? 

23. What animals kill their prey by 
means of an electric shock? 

24. Name the poisonous;snakes of the 
United States. 

25. What animals are said to have the 
power of charming their prey? 

26. What birds have been considered 
by some as very wise? What reptiles? 

27. What poisonous reptile kills by a 
sting rather than a bite? 

28. What small reptile of this country 
loses its tail when struck at? 

29. What small animal is considered 
a great weather prophet? 

30. What animal’s bones are used by 
some to foretell weather conditions? 

31. What isthe national bird of the 
United States? Reptile? 

32. What animals when running go 
toward the wind? 

33. What animal is called a fly-up-the- 
creek? 

34. Name three birds which are some- 
times spoken of as political birds in the 
United States. 

35- What State is sometimes called 
the ‘‘Pelican State?’’ ‘‘Oyster State?”’ 
“Clam State?”’ 

36. What country is called the ‘‘Land 
of Bull-fights?’’ ‘‘Land of Hides, Horns 
and Tallow?’’ 

37. What African animal is noted for 
the beauty of its eyes? 

38. What animal lives above the snow 
line among the Alps? 

39. In what country are sheep noted 
* for their large tails? Large horns? 

40. What is the most rapid animal of 
flight? Most fleet of foot? 

41. Tell the story of the ‘‘Hare and 
Tortoise;’’ ‘‘Fox and Grapes;’’ ‘‘Fowler 
and the Stork.’’ 

42. What wood bird always bores a 
round hole? 

43. What wild bird makes a peculiar 
noise by drumming on logs? 

44. What large bird of this country is 
noiseless in its flight? 

45. Name an animal of Egypt which 
is a great scavenger; of India; of United 
States. 

46. What is said to be the most cun- 
ning of animals? 


SONG OF SUMMER. 


Jords by KATHIE MOORE. Music by J. ” KURZENKNABR, 
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Copyright, 1890, by J. H. KURZENKNABE. 


From the Fountain Song Book, by permission a ci Flanagan, Publisher, Chi 
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47. What birds deposit their eggs in 
in the sand? Reptiles? 


48. Describe the manner in which five 


THE TWENTY-FOUR PRESIDENTS. 


different kinds of birds of this country 
build their nests.—7he Southern School. 


THE end of life is to be like unto God, 
and the soul following God will be like 
unto Him.—Socrates. 





HE following easily learned rhymes 

are the best we have yet seen for 

fixing in the mind in their order the 
names of our country’s presidents: 
Washington first of the presidents stands, 


Next placid John Adams attention commands, 
Tom Jefferson’s third on the glorious score 
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And square Jimmy Madison counts number 
four. 


Fifth on the record is plain James Monroe, 

And John Quincy Adams is sixth, don’t you 
know? 

Next Jackson and Martin Van Buren, true blue, 

And Harrison ninth, known as Tippecanoe. 


Next Tyler, the first of the Vices to rise, 

Then Polk and then Taylor, the second who dies; 

Next Fillmore, a Vice, takes the President’s 
place, 

And small Franklin Pierce is fourteenth in the 
Trace, 


Fifteenth is Buchanan, and following him 
The great name of Lincoln makes all others 


dim; 

Next to Johnson comes Grant, with the laurel 
and bays, 

And next after Grant then comes Rutherford 
Hayes. 


Next Garfield, then Arthur, then Cleveland, the 
fat, 
Next Harrison wearing his grandfather’s hat. 
Adroit little Ben, twenty-third in the train, 
And last on the list, behold Cleveland again. 
— Selected. 


All the ways by which wise Pestalozzi 
won, 
Are worth nothing to you if you can’t 
find out John, 
And make him your loyal lover. 
A.C. SCAMWELL, in Journal of Educat’n 
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LIFE is only so far valuable as 
it serves for the religious educa- 
tion of the heart.—J/de. de Stael. 











PRARACER canst in 20 minutes by Dr. Miles’ 
PAIN PILLs. “One cent a dose.” At druggists. 
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iPRINCIPLES UNDERLYING ART OF 
QUESTIONING. 


I. Questions must be adapted to the 
capacity of the pupil. 
I. What is it? for children. 
2. How is it? for boys and girls. 
3- Why is it? for youth. 
II. Questioning is better than telling. 
1. The learner is led to discover for 
himself. 
2. The learner is trained to do in- 
dependent work. 
3. The learner is incited to greater 
mental activity. 
III. Questioning is a great mental 
force. 


a 


. It calls for effort. 
It awakens thought and stimu- 
lates activity. 


Nn 


. It leads to close observation. 
4 It trains pupils to analyze and 
synthetize. 

IV. Questions should 
other in a logical order. 
. The questions must have a well- 

defined object in view. 

2. The question must logically lead 

to it. 
V. Questioning too far is injurious. 

1. It confuses and bewilders. 

2. It fosters a dependence on the 
questions. 


w 


follow each 


a 


GENERAL STATEMENT PERTAINING TO 
THE ART OF QUESTIONING. 
I. Questioning implies two parties. 

1. The teacher, who understands, 
and is prepared to assist the 
learner. 

2. The learner, who does not under- 
stand, and who needs assistance. 

Il. The efficient instructor is master 
of the art of questioning. 

1. He constructs his own questions. 

2. He adapts his questions (a) to the 
learner, (b) to the subject. 

III. As to the subject matter the ques- 
tion is: 

1.. What is this or that? or, 

2. How is this or that? or, 

3. Why is this or that thuscr so? or, 

4. Whence is this or that? 

IV. The teacher must remember that 
the pupil gains a knowledge: 

1. Of the objective world by sense 
perception. 

2. Of the subjective world by con- 
scious perception. 

3- Of the relation world by thought 
and imagination. 


4. And that all knowledge is repro- 
duced by a well-trained memory. 

V. When the learner is unabie to ad- 
vance, he may with propriety ask for 
aid. 

THE PURPOSE OF QUESTIONING. 

1. To properly direct the pupil’s effort. 

2. To incite the learner to think for 
himself. 

3. To lead the pupil to discover truth 
for himself. 

4. To arouse the dull. 

5. To startle the inattentive. 

6. To bring out the important details 
of the subject. 

7. To test correctness. 

8. To correct errors. 

QUESTIONING IN CLASS WORK. 

I. The question in general should be 
directed to the entire class. 

2. A moment should be given for each 
pupil tothink and indicate his readi- 
ness to answer. 

3. Callon any member of the class 
for the answer in part or in entirety. 

4. Hold each member of the class re- 
sponsible for each answer. 

5. Listen with patience and attention 
to each answer. 


QUESTIONS FOR WRITTEN EXAMINATION. 


Ir. Questions should involve 


prin- 
ciples and applications of principles. 

2. Questions should require definite 
answers. 

3. Questions should involve the pu- 
pil’s general knowledge of the subject. 

4. Avoid technical questions and 
puzzles. 

5. Be liberal and just in marking an- 
swe'is. 

OBJECTIONABLE QUESTIONS. 


1. That suggest the answer a) by 
language, (b) by emphasis, (c) by in- 
flection, (d) by expression. 

2. That quotes part of the answer. 

3. Of alternate form, as, hasa triangle 
three or four sides? 

4. That indicates the answer, as, did 
Thomas Jefferson write the Declaration 
of Independence? 

5. Leading questions—Does a square 
have four sides and four equal angles? 
Yes. 

DON’T 

1, Ask too much. 

2. Use silly or pointless questions. 

3. Use kill-time questions. 

4. Use pert questions, displaying your 
smartness. 


5. Use pedantic questions, displaying 
your erudition. 

6. Use haphazard questions.—Xos¢j. 
usko Co. (dnd.) Manual for Distrig 
Schools. 





Put de Cookies on de Lower Shelf, 

A MINISTER from the North one time 
attempted to preach a learned discourse 
to the colored people of the South. He 
began using large words and long sen. 
tences, but he soon noticed that he was 
not getting the attention of his hearers, 
and changed to more simple language, 
Atthis one brother said, ‘‘Now we can 
understand the gospel.’’ Taking this 
as a key, he changed to very simple 
language, giving them the pure word of 
God, when a good sister shouted: “‘Bress 
de Lawd! he’s goin’ ter put de cookies 
on de lower shelf, where de chillun can 
all reach ’em.’’ 

When we listened to the discussions 
at Denver, and heard so much about 
Corr. lation, Concentration, Inter-rela- 
tion, Co-ordination, etc., and saw how 
little the average teacher seemed to 
care for such things, we thought, ‘‘Gen- 
tlemen, you had better put the cookies 
onthe lower shelf, so we can all get 
some.”’ 

At some of the institutes we have vis- 
ited we find Dr. Wordy pouring forth 
his discourse on Psychology and Psy- 
the 
changes in Apperception, Concept, etc., 
the teachers sitting very quietly, look- 
ing wise, but not getting more thana 
crumb to take home with them, because 


chological principles, ringing 


all the cookies are away upon the top 
shelf. It is all right to get the teachers 
to look up and reach up, but we do not 
want them to strain their eyes and arms 
reaching for things that are clear out 
ofreach. Let us be practical. R. 
eet sb-aeiiaihe aieeeaitindsie 

AT the present time $1,100,- 
000,000 of our national circulation 
of both paper and silver money 
rests upon a redemption fund of 
only $150,000,000 of gold. We 
must redeem on demand all forms 
of our variegated currency in gold 
coin Isthisa sound foundation 
for a sound currency? Is it not 
desirable to legislate to increase 
that reserve by some hundreds of 
millions of dollars? We think so. 
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LESSONS ON THE AUTHOR, HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 





E. W. BARRETT, MILFORD, MASS. 





time, 
place. 


(of Puritan descent. 

John Alden, an ancestor, 

father, a lawyer. 
4 people of wealth and culture, 

of good social standing. 

lived in city, i 
(think of Whittier’s early home and position. 


( every opportunity, 

had private teachers, 

college graduate, 

entered college at 14, 
Hawthorne, a classmate, 
studied law, 

4 traveled and studied abroad, _ 
visited many European countries, 
a good student, 

careful and diligent, 

took high rank as a scholar, 
Bryant, 
Whittier, etc. 


( wrote poetry at an early age, 

| contributed to many periodicals, _ 

{ taught modern languages at Bowdoin. 
| professor at Harvard for 18 years, 

| devoted to literary work. 








| compare with { 


( always cordial, ; 
earnest and sincere, Bryant more serious, 

| studious; true poetic nature, 

) amiable and refined, 

\ kind to children, gentle and tender, 
affectionate, frank and candid, 

| much individuality, 

\ fond of home. 


( height—medium, 

forehead—broad and full; 

eyes—blue, deep set, 
brows—overhanging, 

Hair—white and long, 

( cheerful and hopeful, 

| winning and attractive, 





expression 4 benignant, 
L | compare with others. 
(simple, 
| melodious, 


always careful and pure, 
never satirical, 
| not much humor, 
| artistic, skillful, 
not labored, spontaneous, from the heart, 
“4 (common place; familiar, 
| simple sentiments, ’ 
subjects { human emotions and affections; 
| expression original, 
\ understood by all, 
fond of simile, 
used many allusions. 





( Outre-Mer, 

, Hyperion, 
Prose Kavanagh, 

| not as successful as his poems. 

fy ne Evangeline, 

ong F | Hiawatha, 

| { Psalm of Life, 
| | Ship of State, 
| best known { The Golden Legend, 
| | | Excelsior, 
| Evangeline. 
| lyrics and songs, 
| 


—— = JSF > 





ballads and sonnets, 
patriotism, 
| subjects slavery, 
L places. 


AND ME" 





The point of every TA- 
DELLA pen is ground by 
hand. The smooth, even, 
easy stroke thus secured 
cannot be matched by the 
ordinary machine Stamp- 
pen. 

Sold in 25 cent and $1.25 boxes. Samples 20 


styles, 10 cents) TADELLA PEN CO. 7% 
Fifth Ave., New York. 








Other interesting subjects: ‘‘The Crai- 
gie House,’ “The Children’s Arm 
Chair,’’ ‘‘The Birthday Celebration,”’ 
etc. 

Learn a few select poems and review 
them frequently. What makes the 
“Psalm of Life’? so popular? Longfel- 
low was not a philosopher. Was he an 
idealist? Did he draw many of his sub- 
jects from study and research? Do you 
find anything bitter or ironical in his 
works? 

We can make much of the lessons 
drawn from Longfellow’s life. Bio- 
graphical study serves its purpose when 
the inner lives of men, their methods, 
moods and virtues, are revealed. 

Longfellow’s heart went out to little 
children. This is why they loved him. 
In innocence aud simplicity he was 
their equal. The sweetness of life and 
light which he possessed, was shared 
with them. He talked to them and not 
of them. When he spoke it was as 
their companion. 

Their own thoughts, hopes and child- 
ish aspirations came again, expressed 
in simple words and phrases, but with 
such wondrous power that their eyes 
instinctively turned heavenward. 

His life was one harmonious whole—- 
a living poem-—honest, true to itself, 
entertaining naught of falsehood or pre- 
tension. Catholic in taste, universal in 
sympathy, interested in all mankind, 
leaning to neither caste nor class, he 
stands for humanity. 

The world is full of love and beauty. 
This he pointed out to us. He was 
hopeful. He has made us hopeful.— 
Education. 
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MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION 
OF FRACTIONS. 


BY COM. B. F BROWN, ROCK 


PORT, MO. 





LET us assume : 
The sign X = multiplied by, 
The sign -:- = divided by. 
The expression (= ?) means 
equals what. 
I. MULTIPLICATION. 
Required to multiply a fraction by an 


integer. 
Problem. 


3X8=? 
Solution. 
3X 8= 24. 

My multiplicand 8, is five times too 
great, hence my product 24, is 5 times 
too great. 

PRINCIPLE I. the 
multiplicand, we increase the product 
in the same ratio. Therefore, to obtain 
the true result, I must take } of 24, or 
44. 


If we increase 


X8= 4{. 
Required to multiply an integer by a 


fraction : 
Problem. 


8X =? 
Solution. 
8X5= 40. 

My multiplier, is 7 times too great, 
hence my product 40, is 7 times too 
great. To obtain the true result, I 
must take # of 40, or 53. 

8X § — 5}. 

PRINCIPLE II. If we increase the 
multiplier, the product is increased. 

Required to multiply a fraction by a 


fraction : 
Problém. 


gx A=? 
Solution. 
3X5= 15. 

My multiplicand 3, is 4 times too 
great, hence my product 15, is like- 
wise. 

PRINCIPLE I.—To obtain the true re- 
sult, I must take } of 15, or}. But 
my multiplier 5, is 11 times too great, 
hence my product }, is likewise. 

PRINCIPLE II.—To obtain the true 
result, I must take 7, of ¥P or }}. 

iXA— i 
II. Division. 


Required to divide an integer by a 
fraction : 








Problem. 

8--%=? 

Solution. 

8-:-2 = 4. 
My divisor 2, is 7 times too great, 
hence my quotient 4, is 7 times too 
small. 

PRINCIPLE III —If we increase the 
the quotient. 
Hence, to obtain the true result, I must 
take 7 times 4, or 28. 


Required to divide a fraction by an 


divisor we diminish 


integer: 
Problem. 
$-:-6 =? 
Solution. 
3 -:- 6 = , or }. 


My dividend 3, is 4 times too great, 
hence my quotent i is likewise. 
PRINCIPLE IV.—If we increase the 
dividend, we increase the quotient. 
Therefore, to obtain the true result, I 
must take } of } or } 
$-:-6=}. 
Required to divide a fraction by a 
fraction: 
Problem. 


Solution. 
8-:-5 = 3. 

My divisor 5, is 7 times too great, 
hence my quotient 3, is 7 times too 
small, 

PRINCIPLE III.—To obtain the true 


result I must take %, 7 times, or %. 
But my dividend 3, is 4 times too great, 
hence 3 is likewise. 

PRINCIPLE IV.—To obtain the true 
result, I must take } of % or 24 = 1,4. 


3 
4 


-$= Zor 1. 
INFERENCE. 

If this method is logically and judi- 
ciously presented, the pupil is stimu- 
lated to think, (which should be the 
aim of any method), thereby enabling 
him to make his own rules and dis- 
cover all the ‘‘short cuts ”’ 


FURTHER REMARKS. 

The reason many pupils fail to un- 
derstand the principles involved in 
multiplication and division of fractions 
is because they have not been taught 
the principles preceding these subjects. 
They have been taught to commit rules 
and definitions and memorize form 
without the concept. What is the re- 
sult? Inattention, indifference, insub- 
ordination, parrots, mental’ stagnation. 

O my fellow teachers, wake up! 
wake up! Teach the pupil to think, 
Lead him to make original discoveries 
and intelligent inferences. This is 
vational teaching. 


§.C.GRIGGS & 60'S 


LIST OF 
Standard High School 
and College Text-Books, 





A REVISED EDITION OF 


JONES’S FIRST LESSONS IN LATIN, 


Adapted to the Latin Grammars of Allen and 
Greenough, Andrews & Stoddard (Preble), Gil. 
dersleeve, Bennett and Harkness. Prepares for 
Cesar’s Commentaries. By ELISHA Jongs, 
M.A. Revised by Joseph H. Drake, A.B., of 
University of Michigan. Cloth, Price, $i, 13, 


Ready for opening of Schools in September, 


FIRST LESSONS IN LATIN. 


The shortest and most thorough introduction. 
Adapted to the leading Latin Grammars. By 
ELISHA JONES, M.A. - - $1.18 


“For good, solid work it is the best book I 
know.’ H. H. KNIGHT, Prin. Partridge 
Academy, Duxbury, Mass. 

“We return to Jones’s Latin Lessons, after 
having changed it for a book that proved itself 
decidedly inferior.”—A. P. WaGG, Prin. Win- 
throp, Mass., High School. 


EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION. 


Adapted to the leading Latin Grammars and 
designed to accompany the reading of Cesar 
and Cicero. By ELISHA JONES, M.A. $1.00. 


“I am sure that Jones’s Exercises in Latin 
Prose Composition is a x useful book in pre- 
paring for college.’’—E. G. SIHLER, Ph. D., Prof. 
of Latin University of A City of New York, 


FIRST LESSONS IN GREEK. 


By Dr. JAMES R. BOISE, » Revised by J. G. Pat- 
tengill, - - - $1.00 


“An admirable school book. The exercises 
are graded with singularly accurate judg- 
ment,’’—JACOB COOPER, D. C. L., Prof. of Greek, 
Rutgers College. 


EXERCISES IN GREEK PROSE 
COMPOSITION , 


Adapted to the leading Greek Grammars, 
with a full —- Greek Vocabulary. By 
ELISHA JONES, M.A - . $1.00 


“I shall highly recommend Jones’s Greek 
Prose to all teachers of Greek in the Prepara- 
tory schools of this state.”’—H. C. To_Man, Ph. 
D., Acting Prof. of Greek, University of North 
Carolina. 


ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


A preparation for Rhetoric. By Miss L. A. 
CHITTENDEN. - . $ .60 

“I find it particularly rich in pemanres sug- 
gestions.’’—F. FOSTER, Prin. of Schools, 
Canton, N. Y. 

“Chittenden’s Composition is excellent and 
especially adapted for the first year classes in 
high schools.’—SAMUEL ABBOTT, Master in 
English, Salem, Mass., High School. 


ESSENTIALS OF GEOMETRY. 
By ALFRED H. WELSH, M.A. - $1.25 


“The most pleasing features of Welsh’s Ge- 
ometry are: Its definitions, so well combining 
adequacy and conciseness; the logical order 
preserved in the arrangement of the theorems; 
the simplicity and clearness of the demonstra- 
tions, and the all but faultless diagrams.” 
New "England Journal of Education, 


“It is condensed, and the principles are 
clearly stated. The examples are just about 
difficult enough, and the tvpe of the book is ex- 
cellent.”—T. K. WRIGHT. Prin. Munro Collegi- 
ate Institute, Elbridge, N. Y. 


Liberal Terms for First Introduction, 
We shall be pleased to send our new 16-page 


catalogue and full descriptive circulars to any 
teacher, 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., 
262 and 264 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
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4 BLUE-EYED GRASS. 


BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 





EW admirers of flowers have 
overlooked the pretty little 
blue-eyed grass, so common in 
moist meadows. Its parallel-veined 
leaves at once place it among the 
monocotyledons, while their form 
and manner of growth remind one 
of a diminutive iris or flower-de- 
luce. It will be noticed that while 
ordinary leaves present by their 
position a distinct upper and lower 
surface, these grow almost per- 
pendicular, and the sun’s rays fall 
alike on both sides. Each over- 
laps the one next younger, and 
from this fancied resemblance to a 
man on horseback such leaves are 





termed eguztant, from a Latin word 
meaning to ride. 

The flowering stem or scape is so 
broadly winged as to resemble a 
leaf. The flowers are produced in 
small clusters from a spathe of two 
bracts nearly equal in length, or 
the inner one somewhat shorter. 
The pedicels are f/iform or thread- 
like, and one cannot but wonder 
wherein lies their strength to sup- 
port the fully developed seed pod. 

In this flower, we have a good 
illustration of calyx and corolla 
combined into a colored perianth, 
each division of which is mucronate, 


that j is abruptly tipped w ith a alin 
point. The stamens, three in num- 
ber, are united into a single tube, 
and are said to be monodelphous. 
The three yellow anthers form a 
very pretty trimming for the top of 
this flower pillar, and since they 
open outward they are said to be 
extrose. (Compare with those of 
the lily). Rising slightly above 
the column of stamens is the pistil, 
with its three cleft stigma. Since 
it is just out of the reach of the 
stamens, how do you suppose the 
pollen comes in contact with the 
stigma? That it does, is plainly 
apparent by the numerous well- 
filled seed-pods. 

The fruit (for from a botanical 
standpoint, the ripened ovary with 
its contents is fruzt, be it in the 
form of pod, berry or nut), is 
globular, showing by creases on 
the surface that it is three-celled. 
A transverse section fully reveals 
the interior construction — three 
chambers, each filled with small, 
round seeds. Insome cases ripened 
fruit is discharged through chinks, 
as in the poppy; but more fre- 
queutly it splits lengthwise into 
valves and is said to be dehiscent. 
In this case the dehiscence is 
loculicidal, as the opening is down 


the middle of each cell, half-way 
between the partitions. (See cross- 
section in illustration). Compare 
with the dehiscence of the tulip, 
lily, mallow and St. John’s-wort. 
Its resemblance in general ap- 
pearance to the iris has already 
been observed. They are in fact 
full cousins, and while the blos- 


soms are seemingly quite dis- 
similar, they really have many 
traits in common. When it is 


learned that the stigmas of the iris 
are broad and colored, one is less 
puzzled in discovering the analogy 
of remainder. It will be found in- 
teresting to see how many points 
of similarity and of contrast can be 
found between these closely related 
flowers ; and if specimens of the 
tiger flower, blackberry, lily and 
gladiolus of the garden are ob- 
tainable, the comparison may be 


still further extended. 
HARMONSBURG, PA , July 10, ’95. 


Delaniukier OF hnwcebiied 
City OF JEFFERSON, —— 1895. 

THE State Superintendent of’ 
Public Schools will hold examin- 
ations for State certificates at the 
following places upon dates named: 

Palmyra, Monday and Tuesday, 


Aug. 26th and 27th, in public’ 
school building. 
Chillicothe, Wednesday and: 


Thursday, August 28th and 29th,-. 
in High School building. 

Springfield, Friday and Satur- 
day, August 30th and 3lst, in 
High School building. 

Kansas City, Monday and Tues- 
day, September 2d and 3d, in High 
School building. 

Somewhere in Southeast Mis- 
souri about the last of October. 

Owing to the fact that the entire’ 
time of the Superintendent, during 
the summer, is occupied in Insti- 
tute visitation and other official 
business in different parts of the 
State, it is impossible to give pri- 
vate examinations. 

The examinations will begin 
promptly at 8 o’clock, a. m., on 
each day. Parties failing to ap- 
pear in time to complete examina- 
tion in three branches on the fore- 
noon of the first day, will not be’ 
examined. Very respectfully, 

JOHN R. KIRK, 
State Supt. Public Schools. 

THE first duty toward children is 
to make them happy. If you 
haven’t made them happy you 
have wronged them; no other good 
— get can make be for that. 


$1 Louis ‘Commercial College, 


IN THE VISTA BLOCK, 
Cor. of Grand and Franklin Aves., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


No text-book used in teaching Book- 
keeping, but business taught in a busi- 
ness manner, as practiced in the best 
offices 

Shorthand, Amanuensis work and Re- 
porting are taught by our new and 
superior methods, in the shortest time, 
so that the best results are secured. 

Write for information. 


P. RITNER, A. M., President.- 
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A Free Offer to Our Readers. 


‘‘The Heart,’ is the title of an excel- 
lent paper lately published. Not until 
we read this instructive treatise did we 
have the true conception of how won- 
derful is the work of the human heart. 
We quote by special permission of the 
author the following from the preface: 

“Very few people have given the at- 
tention to their hearts that this impor- 
tant organ warrants. This wonderful 
little machine which is not much larger 
than your hand, and only about two 
and a half inches thick, labors day and 
night without rest, performing such an 
enormous amount of work as to be 
almost beyond belief. Physiologists say 
that each puisation, or contraction of 


the heart exerts 50 pounds of force, 
which amounts to 3,600 a minute, 216,- 
0 an hour, and the inconceivable 
number of 5,184,000 in a single day! 
Now, it is necessary that all this vast 
amount of labor should be done, and 
well done every day. The health will 
surely suffer in consequence of the least 
failure on the part of the heart to prop- 
erly perform its duties. When it is 
weak or deranged it directly affects 
every organ in the human body and 
they are unable to perform their duties 
from jlack of blood and nerve force. 
Those organs that are more intimately 
associated with the heart are usually 
first to feel the effects when it is irregu- 
lar and fails to perform its proper func- 
tions.”’ 

This treatise it very artistically illus- 
trated with colored plates, and, al- 
though strictly scientific, is written in 
popular language, making it very in- 
teresting reading for all. The editor 
of this paper has made special arrange- 


————, 
ce 


SCHOOL contains ORIGINAL EXEL Cises 
and stories CAREF ULLy 
GRADED. to conform to the 
AND * vocabularies of the Primer 
First Reader, Second Reader 
HOPE Third Reader and Uppe 
9 ey pte dae also ay 

abundant supply of origi 
St. Louis,; Mo. nail adlecked eather ia ton 
and verse, to supplement any 





of the reading text books in use in our Public 
Schools, in even the most advanced grades, 

It was started in 1884, in response to a specific 
demand from the St. Louis schools. In 1888 the 
School Board of St. Louis formally recognized 
its manifest usefulness by UNANIMOUSLY adopt. 
ing it as a part of the regular course of study in 
ALL the Grammar Schools in that city, and it 
has been continuously in use there ever singe. 
Semi-monthly, Finely illustrated. The best and 
cheapest supplementary reading in the world, 
Send 4c. in stamps for sample copy. Address, 


WM. L. THOMAS, 


700 Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 





ment with the publishers to have this 
treatise sent free to any reader who 
sends a postal card and mentions this 
paper to THE MILES COMPANY, Elk. 
hart, Ind. 








ATLANTIC 


“OCBAN 









RELIEF MAPS! 


The Only in the World, 





Boards of Education, Superintendents, 
Principals and Teachers! 


STOP! THINK and CONSIDER 
that the balance of your lives will 
be one series of barren regrets if 
vou should fail to see and examine 
our new Politico Relief Maps be 
fore purchasing ANYTHING in the 
way of Maps or Geographical 
apparatus Our maps have been 
pronounced one of the marvels of 
the Nineteenth Century by some 
of the most eminent authorities of 
this country and Europe 

Write for illustrated circulars 
and full particulars, and for com- 
plete catalogue, giving prices 
ou everything used in a school 
room. 


CENTRAL 


Nchool Supply House, 


S. E. Cor. Monroe St. and Fifth Ave., 


CHICACO, ILL. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL IDEAL. 


By James 
Phinney Monroe. D.C. Heath & Co., 
Boston. Price, $1.00. 


This is one of the best volumes of 
Heath’s Pedagogical Library. It is full 
of solid meat, both for the teacher and 
parent. The following texts, which are 
each made the basis of a chapter in the 
discussion, will give some idea of the 
scope of the work : 

1. The child has senses to be trained. 

2. The child has a heart to be de- 
veloped. 

3» The child has a soul to be kept 
pure. 

4. Senses, heart and soul must be 
educated together. 

5. Education leads to and from the 
family ; the home is its unit. 





NATURE STUDIES FOR YOUNG READ- 
ERS—ANIMAL LIFE. By Florence Bass. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Boards. 
172 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

A delightful view of animal life, a 
beautiful book to place in the hands of 
children, choice supplementary read- 
ing, a mine of valuable information, is 
this enjoyable and reliable little work, 
which is a surprise as you open it, and 
a wonder as you study it. 





THE MODEL, Music CouRSE For 
ScHooLs. By John A. Broekhoven and 
A.J. Gantvoort. The John Church Co., 
Cincinnati. 

This series provides a Music Reader 
for each year of the Primary, Inter- 
mediate and Grammar Grades. The 
methods employed in the Model Course 
is entirely new and novel. The verses 
chosen are childlike throughout, and 
are carefully selected for their poetic 
narrative and instructive nature. The 
authors seem to have taken especial 
pains in selecting new and interesting 
songs which are thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with child life, and bring in also 
many songs which bring the child in 
closer contact with nature. 





THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE; ITs HIs- 
TORY AND STRUCTURE. By W. H. Low, 
M.A. W. B. Clive, London and New 
York. 

In this work the author shows the re- 
lation of English to other languages, 
gives a survey of the chief changes that 
have taken place in the grammatical 
structure of English ; sources of our vo- 
cabulary, method of derivation, roots, 








stems, prefixes, suffixes, gradation, etc. 
By studying this book, one learns much 
of the why of our language. 





LEE’s ScHooL HISTORY OF THE U. 
S. B. F. Johnson & Co., Richmond, Va. 

Many of the school histories in use 
now are so prejudiced as to be unfit to 
place in the hands of our young people. 
Others have been so abridged and con- 
densed, the most conspicuous feature of 
them being important matter of history 
that they do not contain ; consequently 
there has been a constant demand for 
years for a school history that meets 
fully the needs and requirements of the 
times. In this work the author has, by 
the co-operation and collaboration of 
over a hundred experts in various lines, 
endeavored to prepare a work meeting 
fully the wants of our times. The book 
is nicely bound and beautifully illus- 
trated, and contains much more matter 
than the usual school history. 





FRVE’S COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY (308 
pp.; $1.55), Ginn & Co., Boston Mass. 

This geography has been long expected 
by those who desire au improvement in 
the teaching of this branch, and now 
that it has appeared satisfies in large 
measure the hopes entertained regard- 
ing it. Itisin many ways superior to 
the dull, useful miscellany which has 
so long dominated the schools. The 
first chapter is devoted to a general 
view of the earth. Next we are led to 
consider the main divisions, the great 
natural forces always working upon it, 
and the surface forms. The second part 
takes up each of the main divisions of 
the earth one after another for a more 
detailed study of its physical features. 
Third, we have studies of the races of 
men, of plants, of animals, and of coms 
merce. The fourth part views political 
geography with reference to physical 
features and historic development. In 
the United States, for example, after a 
rapid sketch of the settlement and dis- 
tribution of the people and the organiza- 
tion of the government, we have the 
climate, the chief vegetable and animal 
products and the mines treated as 
wholes, followed by rapid reviews of the 
industries and business centers of each 
of the six great sections of this country. 
The other grand divisious are similarly 
treated but with less of detail. The 
fifth part is a supplement of thirty-two 
pages, containing statistical tables, 
guide maps for drawing and modelling, 
a pronouncing vocabulary and a _ polit- 
ical atlas. Its procedure is always, as 
will be seen, from the more geueral to 
the particular, which permits the logical 


and right association of what is learned, 
and builds a whole of knowledge in- 
stead of a confused heap of dry details. 
The book is superbly equipped with 
illustrative materials. The abundance 
of beautiful pictures alone is a mine of 
wealth to the teacher who knows how to 
use them in forming definite and ac- 
curate concepts; the numerous relief 
maps art the finest we have ever seen, 
and are as near a perfect substitute for 
the relief surface as it is possible to 
make. 


MORNING BELLS, ‘sre 


Edited by W. A. OGDEN. 
Music Book, NEW and Bright, 


For Grammar and High Schools. 
Price, per copy, 50 cents. Price, per doz., $5.00. 
Specimen pages free. 

One sample copy mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 
The W. W. WHITNEY CO., 

Publishers, TOLEDO, O. 
219 Twelfth Street. 








Heart Disease Cured 


By Dr. Miles’ Heart Cure. 


Fainting, Weak or Hungry Spells, Irregu- 
lar or intermittent Pulse, Fluttering or Pal- 
pitation, Choking Sensation, Shortness of 
Breath, Swelling of Feet and Ankles, are 
symptoms of a diseased or Weak Heart. 





MRS. N. C. MILLER. 


Of Fort Wayne, Ind., writes on Nov. 29, 1894: 

“JT was afflicted for forty years with heart 
trouble and suffered untold agony. I had 
weak, hungry spelis, and my heart would 
paipitate so hard, the pain would be so acute 
and torturing, that I became so weak and 
nervous icould not sleep. I was treated by 
several physicians without relief and gave 
up ever being well again. About two years 
ago lcommenced using Dr. Miles’ Remedies. 
One bottle of the Heart Cure stopped all 
beart troubies and the Restorative Nervine 
did the rest,and now I sleep soundly and at- 
tend to my household and social duties with- 
out any trouble. 

Sold by druggists. Book sent free. Address 
Dr. Miles Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


Dr. Miles’ Remedies Restore Health. 





Messrs. Fiood & Vincent, Meadville, 
Pa., publishers of text books of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Cir- 
cle, announce for early publication the 
following volumes, which will consti- 
tute the course of reading for the Amer- 
ican year, 1895-96: Zhe Growth of the 
American Nation, by Prof. H. P. Jud- 
son, of the University of Chicago; Zhe 
Industrial Evolutton of the United 
States, by the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
United States Commissioner of Labor; 
Initial Studies in American Letters, by 
Prof. Henry A. Beers, of Yale Universi- 
ty; Some First Steps in Human Pro- 
gress, by Prof. Frederick Starr, of the 
University of Chicago; Thinking, Feel- 
ing, Doing, a Popular Psychology, by 
Prof. E. W. Scripture, Director of the 
Psychological Laboratory in Yale Uni- 
versity. 





The July Citzzen contains ‘‘Notes on 
Education in Europe,’? by one of the 
most eminent of English educational 
experts, and an article on Pennsylvania 
Election Laws, by Dr. Albert A. Bird. 





‘**O, will he paint me the way I want,’ 
As bonnie as a girlie, 

Or will he paint me an ugly tyke, 
And be d d to Mr. Nerli. 

But still and on and which ever it is, 
He is a canty Kerlie, 

The Lord protect the back and neck 
Of honest Mr. Nerli.’’ 

This, one of the last verses ever writ- 
ten by Robert Louis Stevenson, is in 
reference to the portrait of himself, 
which is given to the public with his 
verse for the first time in the July Cos- 
mopolitan. The lines might have come 
from the pen of Burns, and are inimit- 
able in their way. The portrait was de- 
clared by Stevenson himself to be the 
best ever painted of him. Zhe Cosmo- 
politan was with this number reduced 
to tencents per copy, and as a conse- 
quence, notwithstanding its large edi- 
tion, it was ‘‘out of print’’ onthe third 
day of publication. 








D. C. HEATH & Co., Boston, have in 
press for immediate issue in ‘‘Heath’s 
Modern Language Series,’’ Labiche & 
Martin’s Le Voyage de Monsieur Perri- 
chon, edited with introduction and notes 
by Professor B W. Wells, of the Uni- 
versity of the South. 

This little comedy is extremely pop- 
ular wherever it has been used as a text, 
as it is very amusing, very cleverly 
written, and entirely free from anything 
that might prove objectionable for class 
use. Itis adapted to early reading in 
school and college. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


JULIA MAGRUDER’S NEW NOVEL. Miss 
Julia Magruder, whose story of ‘‘The 
Princess Sonia,’? inthe Century, is at- 
tracting such favorable comment, has 
given her new novel to Zhe Ladies’ 
Hlome Journal, It is called ‘‘The Vio- 
let,’’ and deals with the question of sec- 
ond marriage. Mr C. D. Gibson, the 
illustrator, is making aseries of pictures 
for the novel. 





‘‘THE Philosophy of School Manage- 
ment. By Arnold Tompkins, author of 
‘*The Philosophy of Teaching.”? Ready 
thissummer. This is a companion and 
complement of ‘‘The Philosophy of 
Teaching,’ being based on the same 
fundamental principle; and written 
also under the conviction that the more 
closely the whole subject can be or- 
ganized within a single principle, the 
more potent will it be in practice. The 
subject is treated under three main 
chapters: ‘‘The Fundamental Law;”’ 
“The Law as Evolving the Organism ;”’ 
“The Organism in Executing the Law.”’ 
Ginn & Company, Publishers. 





“The Vicar of Wakefield,’ by Oliver 
Goldsmith, is No. 78 (double number) 
of ‘‘Riverside Literature Series.’’ Rare- 
ly has this best work of one of the 
world’s best writers appeared upon a 
neater page, and never in handier form. 
Price of this number 30 cents; yearly 
subscription (eighteen numbers) $2.50. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and 
New York. 











PROF. R. M. ScoTrENn, formerly edi- 
tor of the Central School Journal, has 
taken charge of the subscription de- 
partment of our Journal in Central 
Missouri. Prof. Scotten is athoroughly 
practical school man and a very earnest 
worker in the cause of education. Our 
subscription list is already growing 
rapidly from the effect of his efforts, 
and we confidently expect many hun- 
dred more from Central Missouri. 





THIS number is something we are 
proud of. Turn to the index and see 
the bill of fare which we set before our 
readers. Prof. Bryant’s article, Modern 
Education, grows in nterest. Nature 
Study, by Margaret Slater, is a very in- 
teresting article on that subject. The 
school-room department is full of good 
things. Bessie L. Putnam has another 
interesting article for young botanists. 





Our advertising pages also are full of 
good things. The Werner Co., of Chi- 
cago, are advertising some splendid 
books. Barnard’s History of Missouri 
is a history and civil government and 
just what every teacher in the State 
needs. Krohn’s Psychology is a won- 
derful book. Itis having an immense 
sale both in Illinois and Missouri. 


Music in the public schools is now a 
necessity. The American Book Co., of 
Chicago, are right up with the times 
with the Natural Music Course. We 
hope every teacher will write them for 
specimen pages. 





THE Barbour Tablet Ink Co. are ad- 
vertising some Ink Tablets that make a 
No. link. It is good; we tried it. and 
know. 





EVERY school ought to make a col- 
lection of minerals. Edwin E. Howell) 
has something interesting in that line, 
See his advt. on the cover, and write 
him and be sure to say AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, for this is 


BUSINESS, 





The Southern Illinois Teachers’ 
Association. 





THE meeting of the Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of Southern Illinois will meet 
this year at Metropolis, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, Aug. 27, 28 and 
29. Every Southern Illinois teacher 
should attend this meeting. The Cairo 
Short Line R R. will sell to parties of 
ten or more special party tickets to 
Metropolis at one-half fare going and 
one-half fare returning. Certificate to be 
signed by R. R. Secretary at Metropo- 
lis. 


Yellowstone National Park, 
THE WONDERLAND OF AMERICA. 


Reached by the ‘‘Burlington Route.” 
By application to the undersigned a 
beautifully illustrated pamphlet des- 
criptive of the Park, will be sent free to 
any address. Also send for descriptive 
pamphlets of our Personally Conducted 
Summer Tours to Colorado and Yellow- 
stone Park. D.O.IvEs, Gen. Pass. Agt. 


“Burlington Route,’’ St. Louis, Mo. 
7-tt 








Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City 


RAILWAY. 


The Direct Line and Chcapest Rutes 


To 
Toledo, Detroit, Sandusky, 
Cleveland, Toronto, Montreal, 
Buffalo, Albany, Boston, 
New York. 


And all points North and East. 
ELEGANT VESTIBULE BUFFET SLEEPING 
CARS; NEW BUFFET RECLINING CHAIR 
CARS, - - SEATS FREE, 

TICKET OFFICES: 
505 Olive Street and Union Station, 
ST. LOUIS, [10. 
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2] @ Military |, Just Read 


WHAT THE COMMANDANT OF THE GREAT 


2 Gritics NORTHWESTERN 


* : | MILITARY ACADEMY 
a Admire HAS TO SAYS ABOUT IT: 


HIGHLAND PARK, ILL., June 18, 1895. 


. bie | 
ty ' eee .- STERLING CYCLE COMPANY, Chicago, IIl.: 
: S O 1 GENTLEMEN.—When we decided to organize a bicycle corps 


in this institute it was quite a question with us as to what wheel to use. 
After looking over the market very carefully, for a wheel which would 
stand the hard use necessary to a corps of this kind, we settled on your 


e 
Ste rl 1 ND wheel, Moiel 1. And, as you remember, we purchased thirteen of the 
e same. 


These wheels have been ridden over 800 miles, 528 of which were 
in a cross-country run to Springfield and return, over all kinds of roads, 
STERLING CYCLE§WORKS, and with about thirty pounds of luggage on each wheel, consisting of 
tents, blankets, cooking utensils, arms, etc. 

N@ 236-240 CARROLL AVE., It gives us pleasure to recommend the wheel to any party or parties 
TE eee. CHICAGO. | desiring a wheel for all around use. You have our permission to use this 
letter if of any service to you in securing more riders for the STERLING. 
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SEIG & WALPOLE CO., 285 Wabash Ave., Chicago. I enclose order for a lady’s wheel for Mrs. Davidson. 
n, SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 302 Broadway, New York. Very respectfully, 
AVERY PLANTER CO., Kansas City,2Mo. (Signed,) R. P. DAVIDSON, 





WESTERN ELECTRICALZSUPPLY €O., Omaha, Neb. Major, Commandant N. M. A. Cadets. 





ONE DOLLAR MUSIC BOOK 
In one hour you can learn 
to accompany on the piano or 
organ by using Clark's Light- 


ning Chord Method. No teach- 
er necessary. Should be on every Piano or Or- 
an. A limited number giv en away to intro- 
uce. The price of this book is $! 90, but if you 
will talk it up and show it to your neighbors, we 
will mail you one copy free. Send one dime 
for mailing. Address Musical Guide Pub. Co., 
Cincinnati, O. Mention this paper. febly. 








h 
Teachers Wanted! Teachers Cooncrative 


lawn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled. 








WANTED AT ONCE — Teachers —3 
Superintendents, 5 Principals, 2 Col- 
lege Presidents, 4 Piano, 3 Vocal, 5 Art, 
2 Elocution, 9 Primary, 5 Kindergarten, 
4 Governesses, 3 Latin, 2 Greek, 5 Math- 
ematics, for full term. Address with 
stamp, COLUMBIAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 
Vanderbilt Building, Nashville, Tenn. 





AN AGENCY is valuable 1m proportion to its 

influence. If it merely hears of 
vacancies and tells THAT is something, but if 
you about them it is asked to rec- 


mends you, that is more. Ours RECOMMENDS 
aprtf Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





TEACHERS att ED. Am Sete 
ouis y 





HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Everett 0. Fisk & Co., 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, Wash- 
ington, Toronto, Les Angeles, Agency Manual 
Free. mayl2t. 





DON’T One of the best helps that teachers can 
get, full of unspoken suggestions re- 
M MISS garding child training, is 


A FASCINATING STORY. 


"I foun found it to be a rare book—one which every 

girl should read. Its thoughts amp wholesome, 

ure, uplifting —[Helen A. Rice, Preceptress 
silanti High' School. 

Thave started a club of girls ranging from 14 
to 18 years, and am reading the charming book to 
them. They are perfectly delighted with it and 
call themselves the Koradine Club.—[{Gertrude 
E. Williams, ruse 4 Fey sich School. 


ALICE B. STOCKHAM & 60,104 Market St. Chicago, Ill. 










Headache Cured 
) FREE. 


A Free Sample of Dr. Whitehall’s 


, ME-CRIM-INE 
(ME-GRIM—A Half Headache.) 

the only pleasant, prompt, per- 
= fect relief, and permanent cure 
2 for all forms of HEADACHE and 
NEURALGIA. 

Sent on mention of this paper. 
Sold by ail Druggists, 50c. PER BOX. 


The Dr, Whitehall Med. Co. $. Bend, Ind. 


Oct. 1 Yr. 





and all similar complaints absolutely cured, Weart's 
Dyspepsia Se ge nd is guaranteed. Cures 99 cases out 
ofax00. SAMPLE BOTTLE SENT FREE. 


Philadelphia, Pa. E. B. WEART & CO. 
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ALPHA CRAYONS 


CHICAGO 
ERASERS ........ 


NATIONAL 
BLACKBOARD 


PPA 











NEW 
UNITED STATES 
SERIES MAPS 
KENDALL’S 
LUNAR TELLURIC 


NEW NATIONAL 
READING CHARTS 
GOOD AGENTS 
WANTED 








315- 321 WABASE | AVE., CHICAGO 


CANVAS 
CATALOGUE UPON y . 
APPLICATION 
UNITED STATES SCHOOL 


SIDNEY, OHIO 


FURNITURE Go, 
4 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK 








al ad or 





Permanently, rootand braach, in 5 mimutes, without pais, 
discoloration or injury with “ Pilla Solvene.” Sealed 
particulars, Ge. Wilee: 


————_— 


x Spex \fie Co., Phila, Pa, 





BLISS 


Cockroach and Bed Bug Exterminator 


KILLS 


Cockroaches, Water Bugs, Bed Bugs, 
Flies, Moths and all kinds of 


BUGS. 


Yellow Label for Roaches and Water 
Bugs, Red Label for Bed Bugs, Flies, 
Moths and Garden Insects. 


NON-POISONOUS. 
FRANK BLISS, Manufacturer, 
323 Olive St., St. Louis, U.S.A. 
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POZZONI’S 2 

POWDER 

isa delicate rodreching powder that will soften ¢ 
and refine the skin, and is not only a luxury but 
a necessity inthis climate. it makes the face 
delicately smooth, giving it that transparent 
clearness which is the great beauty of all natur- ¢ 
ally fine complexions. Refuse all substitutes. : 
Thegeruineis FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. : 
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You see them everywhere. 





olumbia 4; 
Bicycles 
=—=*1/)0— 5 


COLUMBIAS are the $ 
product of the oldest 
and best equipped bi- 
cycle factory in America, and are the re- $ 
sult of eighteen years of successful a 
striving to make the best bicycles in the 
world. 1895 Columbias are lighter, S 
stronger, handsomer, more graceful & 
than ever—ideal machines for the use of 
those who desire the best that’s made. 2 

HARTFORD BICYCLES cost less—$80, 
$60. They are the equal of many other 
higher-priced makes, though. FS 


POPE MFG. CO. 
General Offices and Factories, HARTFORD. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, 

CHICAGO, 

SAN FRANCISCO, 
PROVIDENCE, 
BUFFALO. 
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Columbia Catalogue, 
telling of both Colum- 
. bias and Hartfords, 
& free at any Columbia 


é 
agency, or by mail for 
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Needed in Schools of all 
Grades Except Books can 
be had 
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By calling upon or address- 
ing, with stamp for reply, 


J. B. MERWIN & C0,, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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CABINET SIZE PREFERRED, 


..» DIRECT TO... 


GENELLI 


The Leading Photographer of St. 


Louis, Mo., and get by return mail 


{00 Stamp Photos, 





SIZE OF CUT. 


For $1.00, or 24 Minuette Size—four 


times as large—for the same, $1.00. 


Original returned with copies. Cabinet 


Photos as low as $1.00 per dozen 


GEES IN es Licclesickey 


923 OLIVE STREET, 
St. Louis, 


Mo. 


To your!!! 





Every teacher should have a 
MIMEOGRAPH or SIMPLEX PRINTER 
on which to make duplicate copies 
of School Exercises, Examination, 
Blanks, etc. 

Send for circulars to 


H. C. WRIGHT SUPPLY CO., 
310 Olive St., St. Louis. 
Dealers in Typewriters and Supplies, 
and Stationery of all kinds. 





LANGUAGES MASTERED IN TEN WEEKS. 

You can at your own home, by the MEISTER- 
SCHAFT SYSTEM, learn to speak fluently either 
Spanish, French, Italian or German. Pupils 
taught as if actually in the presence of the teacher. 
Terms for membership, $5foreach Language All 
questions answered and all exercises corrected free 
of charge. Part 1 (8 Lessons) either language, 
sent on receipt of 25 cents. MEISTERSCHAFT 
BUREAU, Boston, Mass. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN. 
11-’94-ly 





FREE! &- 


and send ittous with yournameand 
) address andwe will send ycu the 
SBN best andonly GENUINE WATCH ever 
offered at this price by ex- 





press for examination. 
AGUARANTEE FOR & YEARS 
sent withit. You examine it 
and if you thinkit a bargain 
A pay our sample price $1.98 
m and itis yours. Itis the hand- 
somest and best timekeeper 
Min the world for the money 
wand betterthan many watches 
sold for fourtimes the price. 
4 FRE With every watch we 
send oe artes | free 
i of charge a lovely gold picte 
= chain and charm,also our big 
Wy catalogue full cf brisains 
SY WRITE TO-DAY, thisoffcr will 
ly mot appear again. Adcress 


THE NATIONAL MFG. 
& IMPORTING CO., 








334 DEARBORN prREET, 
HICAGO, ILL. 





... WANT DIRECTORY.... 





HELP WANTED—MALE: A hundred thousand good healthy 
subjects to ride the Knight Cycles. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE : 
send immediately for a catalogue of the Ladies’ Knight. 


3ARGAINS IN MACHINERY: 


Bicycles to be sold to waiting purchasers. 


FOR SALE. 


filled. 
LOST AND FOUND: 


valuable, and you need one. 
Knight Errant. 


The Invincible red wheels, with all its appliances, 
must be sold before the first signs of Spring, or the order cannot be 
All stock now on hand spoken for. 


In 1895, a Bicycle was found at the 
Knight Cycle Co. which proved the ideal mount of the year. 
Send two cent stamp for catalogue of our 























Every young lady in America to 


Hundreds of handsome up-to-date 


It is very 


CALIPERS for SCHOOLS, COLLEG 


¢ Etc. VERNIER and METRIC SYSTEM. ¢ 
é 








also Spherometers, Micrometers, 
Scales, etc. Send for circulars and 
special prices to schools, 


E, G. SMITH, Columbia, Pa. 4 
BVVVFF =] VVSVABEA 
time. Post some adver- 


$1.0 
—-—s tising for us (which you 


can carry in your vest pocket) and we 
will allow you $1.00 on the purchase’ 
price of a . 


Century Fountain Pen, 





For a half-hour of your 





any style. Prices, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, 
$4.00 and $5.00. A good local Ager 
wanted in your school. Write at once. 


CENTURY PEN CO., 
102 Perrin St., WHITEWATER, WIS- 





America’s Most Popular Railroad. 


Chicago & ffitonRR- 


PERFECT PASSENGER SERVICE. 


ONLY STONE 
BALLASTED TRACK. 


NO CHANGE OF CARS 


BETWEEN 


ST, LOUIS and CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS and KANSAS CITY, 
KANSAS CITY and CHICAGO. 


tee 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR PASSAGE IN 


Palace Reclining Chair Cars, 
Nor in Fast Vestibuied Limited Trains. 


Elegant Pullman Compartment Sleeping Carg 
and Parlor Cars. 


J. CHARLTON, 
Gen’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt., Monadnock Building, 
Chicago, Il. 
Rost. SOMERVILLE, 
Gen’ Pass. Agt. Dept., 195 South Clark Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
D. BOWES, 
Gen’l Western Pass Agt., 216 North Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
A. HILTON, 
Gen’l Agt. Pass. Dept , Grand Junction Ticket 
Office, Kansas City, Mo. 
J. M. HUNT, 
City Pass. & Ticket Agt., 216 North Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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AND 
TRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 
COVER ALL POINTS OF 
COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE, 
AND ALL 
<SANITARY AND PLEASURE RESORTS 
BETWEEN THE 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 

‘THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 


GULF OF MEXICO 
AND THE 


Empire of the Montezumas. 


THE ONLY DIRECT LINE 


To the Famous Hot Springs, of 
ARKANSAS. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger & Ticket Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





FAVORITE ROUTE 


FROM ST. LOUIS. 





SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


To Chicago, Toledo, Detroit, 
with through SLEEPING CARS via NIAGARA 
FALLS to 


GRAND CENTRAL STATION, NEW YORK 
AND TO BOSTON 


palace Dining Cars ~ 


On Chicago, New York and Boston Trains. 


PULLMAN BUFFET SLEEPING CARS 
TOKANSAS CITY, DENVER, COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAEA, 
DES MOINES, ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS, 
WITHOUT CHANCE, 


PALACE RECLINING CHAIR CARS, 
Seats Free on all Through Trains. 
St. Louis Ticket Offices, S. E. Cor. Broadway 
and Olive Street, and Union Station. 
CHAS, M. HAYS, 
Vice President & Gen’l Manager. 
c. S. CRANE, 
Gen. Pass, and Ticket Agent. 
H. V. P. TAYLOR, 
Ass’t Gen, Pass. and Tick. Agt. 





TA KE 





#FOR ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS IN 


KANSAS, 
TEXAS 
MEXICO, 


AND 


CALIFORNIA. 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 


—_—AND— 


Perfect Wagner Buffet Sleepers, 


ames Barker G. P. & T. A., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
JNO. L. WILLIAMS, City Pass. Agt., 


103 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 





Solid Through Vestibuled Trains 


BETWEEN 


Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, 
St. Joseph, 
St. Paul, 
Denver. 


ST. LOUIS 


AND 


Only 1 Change of Cars 
TO THE 


PACIFIC COAST. 





Elegant Cafe Dining Cars. 


The First Line to Run them in the West. 


sae QUICKEST TIME TO DENVER. 


~~ 





Ticket Office, 218 N. 








Broadway, ST. LOUIS 





“KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL’ 








A Now Daily Tay 
Between 






PEORL, 
Cy Terre Haute, 

INDIANAPOLIS, 
y Cincinnat 


uffalo, 


New York 


—AND- 


Boston, 


Lv. St. Louis 12n0e 
Lv. Peoria, 12.30 pa 
Ar. Indianapolls 
* Cincinnati, " 
“ Cleveland, 
50 om 
* Buffalo, 6.18 am 
** NewYork 6.00 pz 
** Boston, 9.05 pa 
SUPERB EQUIPMENT, 
WAGNER SLEEPING CARS, 
and DINING CARS, 
“Through the beautiful Mohawk 
Valley and down the Hudson.” 


VIA 


BIG FOUR ROUTE, 


Lake Shore and Michigan SouthernRy., 
New York Central and Hudson River 
R. R., and Boston and Albany R. R. 


M. E. INGALLS, E. 0. McCOBMICEZ, 
President. 


D. B, MARTIN, 


Gen’ Passenger 
and Ticket Ageat 


CINCINNATI. 


Passenger Traffic 
anager. 
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NO MODERN 
Mh HouSsE 1S COMPLETE 
= ) WITHOUT THEM. 

H Thousandsare in 
jeeseeuee | use. Send for 
: 100 page iilus- 
trated catalogue 
justissued. Six 
cents in staw ps. 


HARTMAN SLIDING BLIND CO., 


No. 36 Lincoln Ave., Crestline, Ohio, U. S.A 





St. Louis, j 
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Question Book. 


Prepared by a number of County and City Su- 
perintendents Contains nearly 4,000 
questions with answers, on 


(BTHOGRAPHY, PHYSIOLOGY, 
ABITHMETIC, PHILOSOFEY, 

U.S. HISTORY, READING, 

GRAMMAR, PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


BOTANY, CIVIL GOVERNMENT, 
ZOOLOGY, PENMANSZIP, 
GEOSRAPEY, 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 


FULL CLOTH BINDING--373 PAGES. 
ENLARGED EDITION, PRICE, $1.25 


ANY PERSON 


who will send $1.40 for one year’s 
subscription to the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION, will receive a copy of 
this Question Book. 

Present subscribers will confera favor 
by calling the attention of their friends 
to this opportunity 


HEALTH ano 
PLEASURE 
RESORTS eee 


*. REACHED VIA .-. 


TheSanta Fe Route, | 7 


St. Louis and San Francisco Ry., 


LEBANON, MO., and 
EUREKA SPRINGS, ARK. 


CFA 





The elegant hotel, the Laclede, at 
Lebanon, Mo., and the well-known and 
popular hotel, The Crescent, at Eureka 
Springs, afford first-class accommo- 
dations in ev ery particular. 


For full information write to Hotel 


Manager of either of the above named 
otels, 


H.L, MORRILL, =D. WISHART, 
Gen’l Manager, Gen’l Pass. Agt., 


St. Louris, Mo. 
Oct-5t. 
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. . FOR EVERYDAY USE. 


The Most Useful Book of the Year. 


=ea 


BOOK to carry in the vest pocket, al- 
A though it contains 33,000 words—the 
pronunciation, syllable divisions, parts 
of speech, capitalization, participles and defi- 
nitions being given. It is an invaluable 
companion to everybody who has occasion to 
talk, read or write. This book is not a 
‘‘speller’’ made hastily only to sell; but is an 
accurate and complete dictionary compiled 
from the latest edition of Webster’s great 
International. Especially valuable to every 
student and every stenographer, and worth 
ten times its cost to anybody. It is complete, 
practical, accurate and convenient. Size, 4x 
24x5% inches, and it weighs but two ounces. 
The size of the book makes it especially 
valuable—it is always at hand when needed. 
For this reason it is worth more to most peo- 
ple than an Unabridged and it contains al- 
most every word that the average person will 
ever have occasion to use. Price, hand- 
somely bound in leather, indexed, 50 cts. 
6 copies, $2.75; 12 copies, $5.00. 


This Dictionary and the American Journal of 


Education for One Year for $1.25. 
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apes, Oh 00 se, 31,00; 


BOTH, $1,75. 


The first is so well known as to need no com- 
ment. Not to own it is to be “behind the light- 
house.” 

SNAP SHOTS is by the same popular author 
as PRESTON PAPERS, and the books are two 
of the brigntest in the market, their immense sale 
being practical proot of their popularity. 

For combinations with other books, papers and 
magazines, address 





SNAP SHOT PUBLISHING C0., 
4 10th St., New York; 
262 w abash Ave. Chicago. 


FAY MFC. : 
COMPANY 28 PINE STREETELYRIA,OHIO. 


Arkansas City, Kan., 








or Aberdeen, Miss. 
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TME NATURAL 


COURSE IN MUSIC 
FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


By FREDERIC H, RIPLEY, Principal Bigelow School, Boston, and THOMAS TAPPER, Instructor 


in Musical Composition and Theory. 


An entirely new system, based on the 
principle that Music is a language—the 
highest form of expression—and should 
be learned as other languages are learned, 
by using it. 

The Natural Course in Music is 
similar to a graded series of literary 
readers. 

Any child who can learn to read a 
Primer can learn to read music with 
equal facility by using The ‘Natural 
Course in Music. 

Any teacher who can teach children 
to read a Primer can just as readily 


THE 


$ .30 
30 


Natural Music Primer, - 
Natural Music Reader, Number 1, 





Examiner in Theory in the American College of Musicians. 


teach them to read Music by using the 
Books and Charts of The Natural 
Course in [lusic. 


The Natural Course in Music is 
helpful to Supervisors and Teachers and 
stimulating to pupils; hence rapid prog- 
ress and the best results. 


The Natural Course in [Music con- 
sists of a series of Music Books and 
Charts, carefully graded, reasonable in 
price, and designed to cover the work 
in this branch for Primary and Gram- 
mar Schools. 


SERIES. 


Natural Music Readers, Nos. 2, 3, and 4, cach, - 
Natural Music Reader, Number 5, 


$ .35 
50 


Natural Music Charts, Series A, B, C, D, E, F, and G, each, $4.00 


Specimen pages, full description, and terms of introduction, free. 


Correspondence invited with all 


who are interested in the subject. 


- KMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


521-531 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK, ” - 


CINCINNATI, » ~ 


CHICAGO. 
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